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ESTEY PIANOS ogy 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 


{-94 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JOURNAL. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructioni 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year | 
$21; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
d Six new buildings 





Engineering, 






artment open to women, 
have peen completed and are now occupied, A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 


entific and Technical work all new, 


For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. | 





BTURNED INTO A STAR” an Easter Story. — ByProf. Wm. M. Bryant. 
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Writing can be learned at home by practicing from /1ill’s 
Compendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
complete instructions. Price, 5icents. Send for circular. 
Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College 
Ills. 


Bushnell, 





Art and History. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the AWARD on GILLOTT’S PENS CHICAGO EXPOSITON. 


WARD: “For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 

the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 

\ H. I. KIMBALL, FRANZ VOGT, 
Approved : Pres’ t Departmental Com. Lndividual Judge. 
| JOHN BOYD THACHER, 

Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards, 


601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others, 
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The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will | 


pian Se THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


-NO MAN IS A PHILOSOPHE 
sooty 


~—S— ~——=S~ 
BEEBE 


646 \ ashington Street, Boston, 
47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 












until he knows the difference between WRITING and DRAWING the letters. You may learn a 
thing or two about higher philosophy by studying BIXLER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PENMAN- 
SHIP—“the best self-instructor ever published.” More testimonials than you will have time to 
read, 60 pages cloth, illustrated, Price with supplement EXERCISE BOOK of 24 pages, ¢o CENTS, 
Graduate at your own home in 100 HOURS’ practice, and receive a beautiful DIPLOMA 
incorporated institution. 


CIRCULARS FREE. __~ 


irom an 


GIDEON BIXLER, Wooster, Ohio. 
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TEAGHERS WANTED 


For Vacation Work 


$100 
a month 
























Last season we engaged over 500 men and ALPHA CRAYONS 
en Teachers and students whe wv ed | 
than $100a month in canvassing 1s 
“> - 1000 more this season te the grandes CHICAGO 
nd fastest selling book out, entitled ERASERS........ 
~— JOURNEY AROUND THE edger 
EV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, Presi nt of NATIONAL 
Societies of Chr ig 
hance to. make t BLACKBOARD 
tg eo work CANVAS 
200 superl 2 on 
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ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK 


In one hour you can learn 






FREE 


er nece s8ary. 


to accompart n the piano. or 
organ |! y us Clark’s Ligh 





nd show itt yu 

1 one copy fre e e. 
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| “ts: Centeal School Supply House, 


SCHOOL, 


a ee RE aed Al 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


ses of CHEMIST csi Pure 


roe 


Applied, in CIVIL and DY NATIIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL: 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, 


GE OL ‘OGY , in BIOLOGY, with speci 
rence to preparation for a ME D- 
Ic AL COURSE, and in general SCIEN= 


riFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL | 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 

For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
. DIRECTOR,.. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


lections 
alogy, fieology 
Zoology, f 
schools of al} 
grades Lantern 
Slides, &e. 


SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 





WASHINGTON 





rals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 
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EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
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SUPPLIES _ SuprLES PLIES | 


NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 
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315-321 WABASH AVE., 
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DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 
FREE 





Cay? 
UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE, 


FREMONT PUBLISHING CO., 


Co, 


NEW YORK 





IDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., 


gENUGATIONAL REVOLUTION. | 


“e h rd No tence he j 


PRODUCED BY MEANS OF 


Pag. \DOX 
OUR 


*sOne of the Marvels of the XIX 
Century. Century.’’=-DR. HA HARRIS. 





CHICAGO, ILL 
Dai De A 


Get Up and Dust 


the cobwebs from your brain 


and brighten your wits for 
every business emergency. A 
single reading of our ‘‘SMALL 


TALK AxBout will 
open your mental eyes and fill 


the 


BUSINESS”? 


mind with things you’re 
certain to need at every turn 
Send 
40 cents for the paper edition, 
or 75 for the cloth. 


Fremont, 


of your business career. 


Ohio, 


ys 
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An tastitution where hedien and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, ‘Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and “do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] 
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A 
PRETTY 
GOOD 
WHEEL 


a BS a a a aT a OO 


iL EDECCED DEEDES DEORE 


Strength 


A bicycle can’t be useful or comfortable 


The Sterling 


It is so, because it is made so. 
Weighs, 19 to 27 pounds. 


Agents everywhere. Catalogues mailed free. 


STERLING {CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave., 


Schovering, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sieg & Walpole, 285 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


E 





soresenant oO 


088 


goes with utility, 


BECAUSE 
IT'S 


MADE 
30. 


unless it’s strong. 


is, to a certainty, the strongest of 
all bicycles. 


Price, $100 to 


$125. 


CHICAGO. 
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HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND. 


Book and 
« ¢ Dictionary 
ey Held just where 
¥ wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. Place for 
lamp,side racks 





for books.Writ- 
ing table. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
wm Cases for the 
Century Dic- 
tionary. 

Enclose stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
[WANTED TEACHER, "2023 x eracemens? 


fousiness, then to travel on the road and do correspondence 
g Good salary to party first willing to learn and qualify for 


























gPesition, Write fully, enclosing self-addressed stamped envel-= 
pepe to 8. ROWLES, Seey., 1501 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, = 
bp hs bes hate be 
@ ae 7". ae page 
> | Pointer. $ 
¢ INVALUABLE ® 
to all who use pen- 
? cils. Willnot break @ 
the lead or get out 
? spooeee. Price $1. 2 
“xpress PREPAID, 
3 gis. aa Money & 
REFUNDEDIF NOT 4 
e SATISFACTORY. % 
P .“T use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
P tions and it 1.ow seems indispensable.” Sd 
$ WM. J. WICKERSIIEIM, 
Supt. of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn. Sd 
4 GF" Send for Circulars. e 
9 GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H. — @ 
yo Ge bo be bn bine by bn bn be ho he he hi hn 
uCverer.w.eewewewewevwrey7vweveyv 








Cory BoOoOrFS. 
WRITING REDUCED TO A SCIENCE. 





SIMPLE {1 SF ae ACCURATE 
AND AND 

EASY SCIENTIFIC 
pes FOR 

: TEACHERS 

PRIMARY jana WHO ARE NOT 

GRADES. SPECIALISTS. 


MOVEMENT! MOVEMENT! is the cry of all penmen, and for the first time it has found 
a place in COPY BOOKS, being a special feature of this system. Hundreds of different move- 
ment exercises interspersed among copies. All letters taught from a unit of measurement. 
ge Ag the ng reg scale = a" trad eleht. depth, width and uniform slant 
etters be determined. Not new forms, but U TE, TANGIBLE DI 
PLAY OF THE FORMS accepted in theory—not a better letter, but A BETTER TEACH- 
ING OF EVERY LETTER-these are the principles on which this system is founded. Pub- 
lished in a Series of Six Regular Copybooks, Two Practice Pads and a TEACHER’S 
MANUAL, by 


S9THE CREAMER SCIENTIFIC PENMANSHIP CO., Washington C. H., Ohio. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. (Three years commission given.) Sample set, by 
mail, to any address. on receipt of 6O cents. 





$600 Salary 


A year and expenses. 


DIPLOMAD? 


Yes, indeed, and beautes, too! In stock and to order. Stel 


plates, lithographs, and etchings. Mem designs, De 
wordings. Yio the betend cine prs Hants and 


We want a few men who 


have successfully sold books, to represent us as 


General School Supplies. Please state kind and size 
general agents. Address school, and wrife names plainly. 
F Shepard & Burget, 
1 ° id 
Standard Publishing Co., —s Ch Dh. 





No. 41 N. 6th St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1] $40 aWeek. 


Something New. 


| Showing cabinet 
photos of every 
Ruleron the face 
of the globe with 
|| acomplete history 
of each country. 
||| Nothing like it 
\}|| inexistence. Ap- 
| ply at once and 
secure territory. 


CONROY BROS., 
1107 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS 


14 KARAT eons 
GENTS PLATE. 
CUT THIS OUT and send itto 

OR - . 

us with \our name and address 
LADIES =. we will send you this beautiful 
+" gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine ii at 
the eapress office, and if you think 
ita bargain pay oursample price 
$2.75, and it ts yours, It is magni 
ficently engraved and equal in 
appearance to &® gennine Solid 






































Gold wateh. A guarantee fo: * 
vears and beautiful gold plate 
hain and charm sent free wih 
every watch, write to-day, this ...a¥ 


¥ not appear again; mention whether 
vou want gents’ or ladies’ size 
THE NATIONAL MFC. 
*  & IMPORTING CO.. 

$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1805. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS. B. COBR, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chieago. 





TEACHERS FOR TEXAS @re in constant 


demand. Cap- 
able teachers can find no finer openings. 
We are in the largest city of Texas, and 
have superior facilities for placing 
teachers. Write for circulars at once. 
(Mention this paper.) 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pr. 0. Box 792. San Antonio, Tex, 
Mar. 3t. 











(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small! cost. 
The designs are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec’d. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs,ete.for commencement. Mention this paper 


¢. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Beautiful form» 

Lovely Woman, peitTii at eves 

skin of pearly whiteness, perfect health, life 

worth the living to man or woman who uses Dr. 

Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 
$1.00 per box by mail. Sample box FREE. 

C. N. MIDDLETON DRUG CO., 
74 Cortlandt Street, Dep. 7, New York. 





For enterprising teacher, either 
ALARY gentleman or lady, if capable, to 
travel and to do corresponding for house of 
twenty years’ standing. Salary $800 to right 
person. Ad. A. P T. ELDER, Megr., 
apr3t. Ashland Blk, Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


... PUBLISHERS OF ,.. 


School and College Text Books, Music Instruction Books, Charts, Books of 
Reference, and Teachers’ Helps. 





STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars free on application. ‘‘Our Educational Bul. 
letin” is mailed free on request. Correspondence cordially solicited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-2604 Wabash Aye. 1028 Arch Street. 


DAMM MMMM MMMM 
Showrooms full of 


.-. Bicycles 


All bright in shining nickel and enamel— 
all tempting in promise of speed and pleasure. 

Which shall you choose? How shall you 
know the quality back of the glitter? Only one safe way 
—trust to the reputation of the maker. 

The best that can be said of any other wheel is that 
it is “just as good as the COLUMBIA.” Don’t put up 
with anything just as good. Let your mount be the 
standard itself— 


Select a Columbia#— 


or a Hartford. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD, Conn. 
BOSTON, NEw YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PROVIDENCE, 











CHICAGO, 
BUFFALO, 


~soeo 





Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles is free at any Columbia 
Agency, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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CUSE US 

TOLLING THE 

CELLENCE OF OUR OPULAR 
CEPTIONALLY 

QUISITE AND RICE 


HILARATING 

HIBITS, AS WE DON'T- 
TORT 

ORBITANT PRICES FOR 


REVAIL, FOR OUR 


EAUTIFULLY 

VILT 

ICYCLES. 

UILT FOR ONE, OR 
VILT FOR TWO, 
UY ONE, AND 

E HAPPY. 


Our Catalogue will tell you all about them. Free for the asking, if you 
mention this paper. Headquarters for everything pertaining to cycling. 


KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 


| AU MMMY 








311 N. 14th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Single Copy ies 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each 1 10nth, 

”4 and “Entered at the post- -office at St. Louis, 

Mo., and admitted through the muils et 

Y second class rates.” 

' Renew promptly after or even berore 
scription expires. This will gre y accom 

ate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a_ sub- 
scriber wishes his Lo gal stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be pai 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give'the Name of the Post-office to which 
“sod aperis sent. Your name cannot be 

ound on our books unless this is done. 

; The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 

newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
tearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issu 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A VERY 


careful, conservative, 
but competent and critical educa- 
tor writes us that the report of Dr. 
W. T. Harris, on the ‘‘Correlation 
of Studies in Elementary Schools, ’’ 
is the most complete presentation 
ever made of this subject in all 
its essential bearings—that it ought 
to be put, at once, in the form of a 
text book and its careful study re- 
quired of every candidate for pro- 
motion as teacher, whether in a 
primary or in a secondary school. 

It seems the expense of the re- 
port of the Committee of Ten to the 
N. E. A., including nine confer- 
ences and two meetings of the en- 
tire committee, correspondence and 
so on, amounts to $4,505.94. The 
expense of the Committee of Fif- 
teen is yet to be provided for. No 
wonder that Pres. Nicholas Murray 
Butler is anxious to have the copy- 
right of the report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen protected. 








Ovr schools unite all the scat- 
tered and divided efforts for ex- 
tending the empire of knowledge, 
science and love, and crown them 
with success, and the printed page 
makes this universal. It is all 
non-existent though to the ignorant 
and the uncultured. Our schools 
open the gates so that all may 
enter in and be saved. 


Is not this universal intelligence 
a good specimen of the majesty, 
beauty, and bloom of our common 
school system? In what other 
land, or under what other form 
of government has there been 
such a growth of freedom? Each 
teacher is the source of a yet 
nobler and ampler influence for 
good. 


WHEREVER the free common 
school has been established the 
common people ennoble their toil 
with intelligence and power and will 
grow into probity, safety and law. 








‘‘Gop said, Let there de light, and 
there was /ight,’’ and by printing, 
light is flashed over the earth, with 
unprecedent glory, and the com- 
mon school rays it out abroad for- 
ever; for thought once expressed 
does not die, but goes on forming 
systems, powers, achieving vic- 
tories. 


-——- -— 3Peo—_— 


BETWEEN the year 1849, the’ 
date of the discovery of gold in 
California, and the year 1894, this 
country produced $1,939,300,000 of 
gold. Leadville and Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, are said to be the richest 
gold mines on this continent to- 
day. 


es 

Our 451 colleges have an income 
of $14.601,034, and funds vested 
or available of $94,500,758. 

oe 

THERE are 22,447,392 children 
in the country, of which 13,484,- 
572 are enrolled in our common 
schools. 
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No service to education, says 
Dr. Mayo, can be so important for 
the next twenty years as the con- 
stant discussion of timely educa- 
tional topics before the people by 
the ablest men and women of every 
profession, at home and 
abroad. The thoughtful teacher 
who is longing for some outlet from 
the monotonous path whicli he is 
compelled to tread will do well to 
go direct to the people through the 
press and by speech, and tell them 
‘where the shoe pinches,’’ and 
what should be done for pres- 
ent relief. We second this motion 
for every teacher ‘‘to go direct to 
the people through the press.’’ 
Let us have your reports. 


from 


a 





OvurR common schools are solving 
the mighty problem of how to in- 
crease a people’s power, splendor 
and virtulaly diminishing their ig- 
norance, penury and crime. 





NATURE never gives capacities 
not meant for use and benefit, and 
no teacher, audible or inaudible, 
crosses our pathway without giv- 
ing color to our life for good or for 
evil. 


> 





‘“SATOLLI,’’ says: ‘‘The public 
press has the most general and 
efficacious influence in constructing, 
moderating, keeping alive, and 
modifying, when necessary, public 
opinion.’’ These are truthful ,go/den 
words. We _ hope every educator 
in the United States will read, 
ponder and act upon these state- 
ments. Are al/ of us using as 
fully as we can or ought, this 
‘influence’ for ‘‘constructing,’’ 
‘keeping alive’ and ‘‘modifying’’ 
public opinion? 

ssaenkalliiatliaanenes 

IF our friends demand something 
of us, showing that we are a neces- 
sity to them and to the public, 
through them the earth and the 
heavens seem glorious to us, and 
we are supremely happy. Service 
and sacrifice bring the oil of joy 


We wish all our teachers could 
realize and act upon the wise say 
ing of Edmund Burke that ‘‘every 
man becomes ten men by working 
with his fellows.’’ What could 
not our teachers in every State in 
the Union accomplish, if they acted 
upon this suggestion, and so multi- 
plied their power by ten! 

WHAT we call a sketch from 
nature is but the embodiment of 
our own limited vision or thought. 


o> 


THE CLEVELAND CIRCUS. 








What means this passionate discourse, 
This peroration with such circumstance? 
—Shak, 


HE first of the great education- 
al meetings for. 1895, the an- 
nual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Hducational Association, was held 
February 19th, 20th, and 21st in 
Association Hall, corner of Prospect 
and Erie sts, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The program, a strong one, was 
put through on schedule time, and 
more too. Of course, the interest 
of the meeting centered and cul- 
minated in the proceedings of Wed- 
nesday morning on The Correlation 
of Studies— Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen, W. T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C., reading the ‘‘Report.’’ 

The by Frank M. 
McMurry, Principal of Franklin 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., Francis W. 
Parker, Principal Cook County 
Normal School, Ill., Charles De 
Garmo, President Swarthmore Col- 
Penn., Nicholas Murray 
Bulter and others, was interesting. 

There is a report abroad that the 
traditional stories of the 


discussion 


lege, 


‘time’ 
had by the monkey and } arrot in 
their scrimmage, was nothing com- 
pared to the loss of plumage feath- 
ers and other things in Washing- 
ton, when this solemn, determined, 
reverential, irate, beligerant, digni- 
fied fighting committee closed up 
their ‘‘Tam-tam’’ 
discussion 


at the prelim- 
inary of this report 


held last year. 


The scars were nearly all heale om 
up, the coat plaster patches haq = ee 
all been pealed off, and a sort of dss 
June salubrity of climate pre report 
vailed in ‘‘Association Hall’ jy itt 
Cleveland, on the morning of the " 
20th of Feb., 1895. That the “re. 
port’’ was lengthy, exhaustive an ut : 
conclusive, goes without saying, . be 
Our readers will hear further froy port, 
it later on. Dr. Harris was called stand 
to order two or three times by— had 
the president—what’s his name had: 
but managed to read most of the wilte 
document. Then the fun began, f fitee 
Mr. Frank M. McMurry, of But out te 
falo, N. Y., rolled up his sleeves and € 
and squared off for a tilt at theB o¢ «7 
report and its author, which showed whic 
more pluck than discretion. geen 

Bro. Peterman, of ‘‘ Zhe Southern} back 
School,’’ who seems to have been valu: 
present with his eyes open, says adje 
Principal McMurry was slightlyp °™P 
awkward in gesture; somewhatcrit-[ up’ 
ically inclined; epigrammatic, a®\c4™ 
when he said, ‘‘Knowledge is notf amid 
for storage, but for use.’’ The /'to be 
audience enjoyed his keen thrusts— TT! 
and heartily applauded him. Thenf the 
came Col. Parker. Every one pres} his s 
ent was keenly alive and alert tof and 
hear Col. Parker annihilate the “ref Mur 
port’’ and its chairman. Col. Parkerf Nati 
is always aggressive, always genial with 
and always pious. With this trina wate 
ity—in which most of our educa-f pale 
tors are so conspicuously lacking, 5 you! 
Col. Parker easily and deservedly “br. 
becomes a leader. p upo: 

Yor! 

He mounted the band-wagon and te 
began with the last end of hish man 
speech first; that is, began with al 
the peroration! The drums beat}, 
the banjoes and  tambourinesp ,;; 
came in on the chorus, and 1 -_ 
the whole convent on was I thei 
ready to start for the barracks @ ate 
‘*The Salvation Army!’’ Col. Park: 
er said, as soon as order could be es 
restored and the audience gathere( the 
in again, that ‘‘the report of the wh. 
committee of ten was a great re » whi 
port,’’ but this ‘“‘report’’ of thf © 
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committee of fifteen was the great- 
est report, the sublimest report, 
the most pathetic report, the longest 
report, the shortest report, the 
simplest report—the most phil- 
osophical report, the most or- 
nate report, the most difficult re- 
port which he had ever heard of. 
To be sure he had not read the re- 
port, no one had; he did not under- 
stand the report, no one did; he 
had not seen the report—no one 
had; and ‘‘he moved it be recom- 
mitted to a new committee of 
f fifteen!’’ Since Col. Parker came 
out to the ‘‘wild and wooly West,’’ 
and especially since the publication 
of ‘'The New Century Dictionary,”’ 
which all these circus performers 
seemed to have strapped on their 
backs, since the publication of this 
valuable document, Col. Parker's 
adjective vocabulary seems to be 
simply inexhaustible. The ‘‘round 
up’ inthe ring, as Col. Parker 
came in with the sawdust flying, 
¢-amid deafening cheers, was a scene 
Yto behold! 


Then came President DeGarmo, 
the great Herbartian leader, with 
his speech of comparative brevity 
and annihilation. ‘Then Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of the 
National Education Association, 
with his ‘‘stem-winder Waterbury 
| watch,’ wound up; and then a 
pale-faced, blue-eyed, sanguine 
; Young man, who, it was said, had 
“broken out’’ of an institution 
F upon the North River above New 
| York, near the Bloomingdale In- 
sane Asylum, spoke. This young 
»man proposed to linger in Cleve- 
land, and proposed to build ‘‘three 
tabernacles,’’—one for the Cal- 
‘vinistic wing and their leader, 
sone for the Unitarian wing and 
their leader, one for the Baptist 
wing 


wh 


and their leader. Fearing 
some of us would be ‘‘left out in 
the cold,’ we ventured to inquire 
what would become of the rest, 
when someone said, ‘‘You can take 


to de woots.’’ When the Com- 








missioner of Education concluded 
his reply to these ‘‘annihilators,’’ 
a friend said the result re- 
minded him of a story of an old 
farmer who told his wife and the 
boys to ‘‘keep away from the barn 
and not be foolin’ ’round the rear 
end of the mule while he was 
gone.’’ The boys thought they 
would have some fun, and so be- 
gan to tickle a certain hind foot. 
He drew off and gave the meddler 
a double and twisted, back-action 
flyer—-[we believe these are the 
correct sporting terms]—and when 
the mother had gathered up what 
pieces of the boy’s head she could 
find—a nose here, an eye there, a 
part of achin in another place, a 
piece of scalp, acollar button, etc., 
etc., and brought them in and 
patched up the pieces as best she 
could, the job was not satisfac- 
tory in all respects, as the chin was 
put on where the ear ought to be, 
and the eye where the nose be- 
longed, and the nose on the back 
part of the head, and so on. When 
the father returned and looked 
over what was left of the remains, 
he said, ‘‘My son, you had better 
have taken my advice ; you never 
will be handsome again. but if you 
live, you will £xow more !”’ 

We cherish the hope that some 
of the circus performers at Cleve- 
land—if not handsome, in the 
future will know more. 





THE editor of Zhe Southern 
School, instead of sawing off things, 
short, with a screeching buzz-saw, 
after the manner of some, shows 
how Dr. Harris knocked the 
would-be annihilators of his re- 
port on the ‘‘Correlation of Studies 
in Elementary Education’’ into the 
middle of next week in the Cleve- 
land meeting in the following 
classical, tender pelucid style: 

“Dr. Harris, the educational 
leader of the United States, is tall; 
apparently sixty-five; has short 
gray beard; a rather thin voice, 
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but clear and distinct; takes more 
interest in matter than manner; be- 
lieves in the Anglo-Saxon race; 
stops reading occasionally to ex- 
plain his paper. His head is im- 
mense, and so crowded with facts, 
and thoughts that it is a very un- 
safe business to attack his con- 
clusions. He is as fond of re- 
partee and rough and tumble debate 
as of staid philosophizing. 

‘Dr. Harris was not the most pa- 
tient under the fire of his critics, 
and was evidently chafing to get 
the floor. He made a _ strong 
reply, laying about him right and 
left, to the discomfiture of his op- 
ponents and the delight of the 
audience. It is evident that he 
believes more in thought than 
in observation, in educational 
methods. He brought down the 
house when he said, ‘According 
to Col. Parker, grammar is not 
of so much interest and value, 
for study, as a butterfly that hap- 
pens to fly by the window.’ ”’ 





THE report of the Committee of 
Fifteen, submitted at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Feb. 19, ’95, was divided as 
follows among the members: 

The Training of Teachers— 
Horace S. Tarbell, chairman; Ed- 
ward Brooks, Thomas M. Balliet, 
Newton C. Dougherty and Oscar 
H. Cooper. 

On the Correlation of Studies in 
Elementary Education—Wm_ T. 
Harris, chairman; James M. Green- 
wood, C. B_ Gilbert, L. H Jones 
and William H. Maxwell 

On the Organization of City 
School Systems—Andrew S. Dra- 
per, chairman ; Edwin P. Seaver, 
Albert G. Lane, Addison B. 
Poland, and W. B. Powell. Copies 
of the March issue of the -duca- 
tional Review containing these re- 
ports in full, may be obtained at 
35 cents each by addressing -du- 
cational Review, 29 West Twenty- 
Third Street, New York City, N. 
¥, 
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OF course, whenever and wher- 
ever such a set of leaders in ed- 
ucational thought and action get 
together, as gathered in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 19, 20 and 
21, 1895, it is worth while to give 
attention to what is said and done 
by them. Among those present 
who gave character and dignity to 
the occasion by the ability with 
which they discussed the topics 
assigned, we noticed Wm. T. 
Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Francis W. 
Parker, Principal Cook County 
Normal School, Ill.; J. R. Preston, 
State Superintendent, Jackson, 
Miss.; Sarah L. Arnold, Super- 
visor of Primary Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent, Harrisburg, 
Penn.; H. S. Tarbell, City Super- 
intendent, Providence, R. I.; B. 
H. Hinsdale, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Michigan; 
Charles F. Thwing, President 
Western Reserve University; A. 
S. Draper, President, University of 
Illinois; A. P. Marble, City Sperin- 
tendent, Omaha, Neb.; P. W. 
Search, City Superintendent, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Richard C. Boone, 
Principal State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; S. M. Inglis, 
State Superintendent of Illinois ; 
John W. Henginger and others. 

Such a gathering would make 
any educational convention nota- 
ble. 


SE ee 


EXPERTS CALLED FOR. 





With bleared visages come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. 
— Shak. 


NE of the ‘‘tallow-dip’’ sort of 
resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the Cleveland circus 
in seeming good faith and with a 
sort of spring-lamb like innocence, 
declares that ‘‘the management of 
the schools should be in the hands 
of educational experts clothed with 
adequate power, protected in their 
tenure of office, and held responsi- 
ble for results.’’ 





Just where these ‘‘educational 
experts’ after reading the report 
of ‘‘The Committee of Ten,’’ with 
comments made upon it, and then 
this ‘‘Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen’’ dumped on a cold world 
in February at Cleveland, with the 
‘‘dividers’’ inside and the ‘‘anni- 
hilating’’ speeches outside of it, 
leads up to the inquiry as to 
where, and when, and how these 
‘“‘experts’’ can be found. Perhaps 
our friends may find consolation as 
we did in the reflection that 
wisdom did not die when the 
Cleveland circus adjourned. 





THE vermillion - tinted ring- 
master of the Cleveland circus, 
from Brooklyn, cracked his whip 
over the various performers, and 
called ‘‘time’’ in a small pedantic 
way, showing more zeal than sense 
—more pomposity than discretion. 
Most of the committee of fifteen 
stand high as educators or as ad- 
minstrators of school systems, and 
they were appointed to make these 
reports in 1893. They have given 
two years at least, some of them 
we happen to know much more 
time than this, tothe consideration 
of these reports, hence these reports 
are a sort of summit-level of the 
best thought—the best experience 
and the best expression of the com- 
mittee. We do not see how any 
teacher who means to keep up to 
the best and with the best can quite 
afford not to have these documents. 


= 


SMALL BUSINESS, 








It appears by his small light of discretion 
That he is on the wane. —Shak. 


HE editor of the Public School 

Journal gets after the light- 

weights in the ring of the Cleve- 
land circus as follows : 


That there was ‘‘dignity’’ and 


‘‘learning’’ in the convention will 
not be questioned, but to call such 
a ‘‘circus’’ a ‘‘dignified and learned 
body,’’ seems to us to be so much 
of a stretch of imagination as to 


on ————— 
——— 
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cause a heavy strain, even to such 
a poet as Mr. Brown. He says: 

‘‘The attempt to rzdicule the use 
of technical terms in professional 
papers and discussions was one of 
the cheapest witticisms of the cop. 
vention. Why should superinten. 
dents of schools be the only class of 
men that deny that the science ¢ 
education has any right to a tech. 
nical language? This languag 
may be used upon occasions tha 
would justly subject the offender 
to ridicule, but a body of onal 
tional experts will often find it con. 
venient to make use of technical 
terms not familiar to the gener 
public. To ridicule the proper 
of such terms seems to be rathe 
small business for so dignified an 
learned a body.”’ 













A BIT OF INFORMATION. 





Untimely brought to light. 
OR the benefit of the “many 4 
who were accusing the manage: ! 

ment of mismanagement’’ of thi 
Cleveland meeting, the editor d 
The Public School Journal gives “ 
bit of information’’ as to this misf. 
management, as follows: 
‘*The great discussion of the con 
vention was on the report by Dr 
W. T. Harris on ‘‘The Correlation 
of Studies.’’ This report woul 
have been much more intelligibl 
to all but the favored few who wert 
supplied with copies in advance jj 
the printed pamphlet containing i 
had been distributed at the openin 
of the convention. The report w 
too long to permit of its being read The 
and only those appointed to disc I thr 
it knew what it contained. Th’™S! 
audience in general did not kno 
what the report was and had n 
means of judging whether the crit 
icisms offered andthe defense maig@* ™ 
were valid or not. Itis true thaglow 
a small part of the report was reajme cl 
by Dr. Harris, but the principdfhoulc 
discussion was on portions of it to tl 
which the members of the convellfif the 
tion knew and could know nothingie dis 
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In justice to the president and 
other members of the committee it 
ought to be said that pamphlets 
containing the report had been 
printed by the Educational Review 
“Bond were in Cleveland ready for 
"I free distribution to the members of 
the department on Tuesday morn- 
ing of the convention. The Pudlic 
"E School Journal, knowing that the 
correlation report was too long to 
beread and discussed at a single 
session, several days before the 
eeting of the convention asked 
‘fior permission to print it in pamph- 
et form for free distribution at the 
eeting. This privilege was re- 
sed, and we could well under- 
tand that since those most closely 
lated to the Educational Review 
vere also closely related to this re- 
rt, they would naturally desire 
hat it should make its first appear- 
nce in that periodical. Considered 
sa matter of business, we had no 
@Wght to complain of the Review. 
{-ynsidered as a matter of educa- 
on, no one claimed to have a 
pyright of the report, and the 
urnal had as much right to pub- 
ish it as anyone. But we were 
Id that copies would be furnished 
t free distribution at the Cleve- 
nd meeting. ‘To secure this was 
e only reason the Journal had for 
king the privilege of printing 
e report of the sub-committee on 
.4 Lhe Correlation of Studies.’’ The 
Reports of the other sub-committees 
uld be read and discussed in the 




























g rea 


t distribute one without distrib- 
ing all. If, therefore, any sub- 
i crit@™mittee should refuse to have 
semad@e members of the department 
ue thimow what its report was before 
as rede chairman of that committee 
rincipaould have an opportunity to read 
of it to them, then none of the reports 
convell@ the other sub-committees could 
othingfe distributed, and the department 





must remain in utter ignorance of 
the report on the correlation of 
studies which was too long to be 
read and discussed at a single ses- 
sion. It would have required the 
entire time of one session to read 
it. It was currently reported that 
the sub-committee on ‘‘The Or- 
ganziation of City School Systems’”’ 
did object so strenuously to the dis- 
tribution of these reports before 
they were read by the committees, 
that it was thought best, in the in- 
terest of harmony, not to distribute 
them. The members of this com- 
mittee were Andrew S. Draper 
(chairman), Edwin P. Seaver, Al- 
bert G. Lane, Addison B. Poland, 
and W. B. Powell. The last three 
named did not attend the conven- 
tion. Mr. Seaver and Mr. Draper 
acted for the committee, therefore. 
We give this as a bit of informa- 
tion to the many who were ac- 
cusing the management of misman- 
agement in not furnishing the 
members of the department with a 
copy of that most important and 
lengthy report on the Correlation 
of Studies in time for them to learn 
what it contained before listening 
to the discussion of it. We voice 
the sentiment of the convention 
very mildly when we say that this 
action on the part of this sub-com- 
mittee did more than any other 
one thing to diminish the value to 
the convention of the report and 
the discussion upon this the most 
important topic presented at the 
meeting.’’ 


————_e<ee—____—__ 


THE concensus of opinion ex- 
pressed by the 700 city superintend- 
ents at the Cleveland convention, 
put the attendance of teachers at the 
meeting of the N. E. A., at Den- 
ver, in July next, at 20,000. 





Govk, of Denver. 
liked Gove. First, because his 
name is‘‘Aaron.’’ For particulars 
read the 133d, Psalm; all of it, 
please. Second, because of the 


We always 


ample, all-embracing folds of his 
swallow-tail-coat. Gove hinted 
to us pretty plainly that Den- 
ver would take the best kind of 
care of the 20,000 teachers who 
visit that city next July. He was 
careful to say, however, that all, 
especially ‘‘editors’’ need not ex- 
pect ‘‘double parlors!’’ He inti- 
mated also, that the ‘‘tens of thous- 
ands’’ of teachers who visited the 
‘‘Gold Belts’’ of Colorado at Lead- 
ville, Breckinridge, Cripple Creek, 
and Georgetown would be at liber- 
ty to ‘‘prospect’’—for gold—under 
proper regulations, to their hearts, 
content, and— 
“That with a spade 

And a pick, 

If they find it thick, 

They could pick up chunks, 

As big as a brick.”’ 


Yes, we always liked Gove for 
his prose as well as his poetry. 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





aaa program for the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association is being pushed to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible. Rep- 
resentatives of every phase of 
school work will be given the op- 
portunity of being heard. It is 
the purpose of the management to 
arrange for a full and free discus- 
sion of those questions of greatest 
interest to the great body of teach- 
ers who are actively engaged in 
the work. The State Association 
is a great power for good in the ed- 
ucational field. It is to be hoped 
that the teachers of the State will 
rally in a body to its support and 
make the June meeting the largest 
and best in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Begin now to make ar- 
rangements to attend. Come out 
and get acquainted, gather en- 
thusiasm, benefit others and be 
benefitted. Remember the dates, 
June 18, 19 and 20, at Pertle 
Springs. L. J. HALL, Secretary. 


MONTGOMERY City, Mo. 
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DR. HARRIS’ REPORT ON THE 
CORRELATION OF STUDIES. 


BY PROF. W. M. BRYANT. 

THE ‘‘New Education’’ ex- 
tremists seem to be resolutely fac- 
ing toward the abyss. The 
movement will never be satisfied 
until it has insisted upon itself 
so frantically as to actually turn 
itself into ‘‘its own other.’’ Not 
till then, indeed, can the rest of us 
be satisfied with it. With real sys- 
tem and rational method insistently 
branded as ‘‘scholasticism’’ the 
would-be ‘‘correlation’’ reformers 
are pretty certain to go headlong 
into mere desolating jumble. 

Of course the inherently sane 
teacher, even when handicapped 
with the worst of fads in the way 
of ‘‘methods,’’ will still inevitably 
rise above the fad and do at least 
approximately sane work. On the 
other hand weak teachers cannot 
fail to make a sad mess of it in at- 
tempting to ‘‘correlate’’ studies in 
the sense of teaching all branches 
from the standpoint of any one 
branch—geography or what not. 

And isn’t ‘‘differentiation,’’ too, 
a fairly good word in these scien- 
tific times of ours? Have the 
‘‘correlationists’’ at all reflected 
that it is in the very nature of 
mind to see things as wholes, to 
see the world as a whole? and 
that, therefore, knowledge tends 
inevitably to unfold in correlated 


form? that, in fact, it requires the 
worst possible teaching to prevent 
this? and that even so it ean never 
be wholly prevented? that, on the 
other hand, the very best way to 
secure such correlation of knowl- 
edge in the mind of the child is to 
present each truly elemental theme 
(branch of study) in its most 
sharply differentiated form? that 
the correlating effect is still further 





intensified precisely by rapid 
transition from one theme to an- 
other strongly contracted theme? 

In short, correlation is meaning- 
less save in so far as there is also 
differentiation. And by all means 
let us take the mind of the child 
as our guide while we are seeking 
the proper correlation of these two 
aspects of mind-growth. The 
child-mind differs from the adult 
mind in nothing else than this— 
that relatively the former is im- 
plicit, the latter explicit, in point 
of development. In point of type 
all minds, mature and immature, 
are identical. Nor is this at all 
contradicted by historical differ- 
ences, race and individual. 

Implicitly, then, every mind al- 
ready is all that any mind can ever 
be. And education has for its true 
aim precisely this: To so stimulate 
the individual mind that it shall as 
rapidly as possible become ex- 
plicitly what it is implicitly. All 
which, of course, implies (1) a 
proper choice of stimuli as well as 
(2) a proper order and (3) a proper 
method of their application. 

Implicitly the child-mind al- 
ready contains all that it can ever 
know. Such as are of 
avail in education are simply those 
through which such minds may 
be best induced to regulated activi- 
ty, and by this means to grow— 
i. e., become explicit as minds. 
And differentiation is the primor- 
dial phase of this whole process. 
Each mind is to be stimulated to 
such self-activity as will result in 
its own regulated self-differentia- 
tion or self-realization. 

Now such self-differentiation of 
consciousness is dependent first of 
all upon the relation which the 
rudimental unit of consciousness, 
(viz.: child-mind) sustains to 
other and more highly developed 
units of consciousness. Hence, 
as Dr. Harris indicates, by far the 
most important aspect of the indi- 
vidual’s environment is the civili- 


zation into which he is born. And 
the medium of all communication 


stimuli 


(i. e., mental stimulation) in this 
sphere is just /anguage. Andas 
all knowledge is necessarily human 
—even knowledge about things 
it is evident that language is pre 
eminently the essential medium 9 
all real education. 

Could the correlationists by 
spare a little time from their sedu. 
tive dreams, then, and really open 
their eyes to already existing sub- 
stantial facts, they must see thatall 
there is of real significance in their 
brand new discovery of correlation 
has for some thousands of year 
been in actual realization through 
the very necessities of mind in the 
educational use of language in al 
studies alike. And the more bh 
cause language is precisely the ob 





jective, organic form of thoughta} 


such—of thought as just that mot 
of mind through which all phase 
of knowledge are brought into ex 
plicit correlation in consciousness, 
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Nor can we be too positive ups} that 
this point. For in any true educf #245 
tional sense of the term, correlationf/ 4" 


properly speaking, is a process tha 
goes on in the mind itself and cor 


sists precisely in attaining a whic 


consciousness of the interrelatia 

of all special knowledges in on 

total organic sum of knowledge. 
On the other hand what the cor 
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relationists seem to be more or les 
vaguely feeling after is the extern 
co-ordination of educational stimult 
(consisting in the various subject 


matters going to make up a prope} 


course of study). And such o 
ordination, to be successfully a 
complished, demands an exact ail 


exhaustive appraisement of all thf 
fundamental themes to be includef 


in such course of study. Onl 
thus can their values, absolute at 
relative, be determined. 
and only thus can differentiatio 
and co-ordination be maintained i! 
proper balance, i. e., in vital unio 

Now it is just such appraisemet 
that Dr. Harris has given (e 
plicitly for primary education, it 
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report on ‘“‘The Correlation of 
Studies in Elementary Education.’’ 
Jtisclear; it is exact; it is ade- 
quate ; it is flexible ; it is vital; it 
js organic. And yet it is con- 
demned as ‘‘scholastic !’’ Scholas- 
tic? That is a dusty word. But its 
dust is as bloom upon freshly ripen- 
ing fruit if this report is really to 
be pronounced scholastic. Would 
that there were more of such 
scholasticism ! And, verily, there 
will be. For such fruit contains 
the industructible quality of vast 


2 self-multiplication. 
St. Lours. 
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THE USES OF AN EDUCATION, 


BY FRED’K A. FREARK. 
[Originally prepared by request, and read be- 
fore the teachers of the public schools of Alton, 
Il.) 

[CONCLUDED] 
These, in a most general and im- 


perfect way, are the advantages 
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\that accrue from an education— 


ends are they to which an educa- 
But 
they are secondary. They are the 
mean, mercenary considerations 
which in this utilitarian age are too 
often made the sole criterion of use- 
fulness. Were there none of these ; 
were an education in no way at- 
tended by any commercial, politi- 
cal, social or religious advantages ; 
did its effect extend in no respect 
beyond the personal life of its pos- 
sessor; were it simply a private 


{| satisfaction, it would still not only 


be worth acquiring at the expense 
of considerable time and money, 


) but is in this regard more valuable 
) than in any other. 
| is most valuable for its own sake. 
7 Like virtue, it is its own greatest 
. Teward. 


An education 


When humanity first came to it- 


| self, away back in prehistoric time, 


it found itself possessed of an in- 
Satiable desire to know. That de- 
Sire has never been thoroughly 
gratified, but has lived on, and 
been bequeathed from father to 


son, and from mother to daughter, 
down to the last and rising gener- 
ation ; and will continue to be_ be- 
queathed to thousands of gener- 
Not all of hu- 
manity, of course, is afflicted with 


ations yet unborn. 


this desire, and not all thatare, are 
But 
to those who are thus afflicted, and 
the class is considerable. education 


afflicted to the same degree. 


is the only thing that has ever af- 
forded any relief. To be sure, it 
does not afford complete relief ; but 
like the appetite of the dipso- 
maniac, which, in seeking to be 
relieved by strong drink, is only 
stimulated and increased thereby, 
the desire to know is only stimu- 
lated and increased by gratifica- 
tion. But what is the conclusion ? 
Not that education is a failure with 
respect to the gratification of this 
We do not want this de- 
sire completely gratified. This is a 
wholesome desire whose complete 


desire. 


gratification would be disastrous to 
us ; for it would leave us thorough- 
ly satisfied ; and among all people 
that are thorougirly useless, both 
to themselves and to the world, 
and whom we can most easily do 
without, the thoroughly satisfied 
come first. No, we would not 
have this appetite for knowledge 
satiated. It is too essential to a 
and 
Its gratification 


successful useful existence. 


and consequent 


stimulation and increase and re- 
are what constitute 
life, intellectual life; life that is 


really worth the living. 


gratification 


Should I be asked to invent a 
synonym for the word education, I 
would report the word, /#fe. And 
by this I mean the condition of be- 
ing alive and awake and walking 
in the light in regard to the won- 
derful facts and conditions that 
For not until we are 
thus aroused and up and about in 
respect to who and what we are; 


surround us. 


not until we begin to be interested, 
to ask and answer questions, to 
make discoveries and solve prob- 
lems ; not until we begin to think, 
in short, can we be said truly to 
live. ‘To seek, to find, to investi- 
gate, to discover, to question, to 
answer, to propound, to solve, and 
to ‘‘think,’’ as Kepler sublimely 
puts it, ‘‘the thoughts of God after 
him,’’—that is life; that is real 
living. To be concerned merely 
with the base respects of food and 
raiment, of meat and drink, is not 
life. 
which is worse still, merely exist- 
And 


It is merely subsistence ; or, 


ence. 
‘“‘What is man? 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed?—a beast, no 
more. 

Sure He that made us with such large 
discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
that 

Capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused,”’ 


If, as Descartes says, ‘‘In the 
created universe there is nothing 
great but man, and in man nothing 
great but mind,’’ then surely some- 
thing that rouses that mind out 
of its lethargy and sets it truly 
abroach, is the greatest boon of 
which man can be made the re- 
cipient. This is what I meant by 
the remark that an education simply 
does everything for its possessor ; 
that it is simply the making of the 
man or woman who acquires it. 
You are not, of course, to infer 
that an education is unattended by 
any disadvantages, for it is not. 
All that glitters is indeed not gold. 
Where ignorance is bliss, it is 
sometimes folly to be wise. Just 
as an education makes the best 
business man, the best statesman, 
the most agreeable man, socially, 
the most reasonable and sensible, 
religiously, so also does it make 


the greatest rascal It is a no- 
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torious fact that the most dangerous 
and successful swindlers and crim- 
inals are men of education. An 
education in the possession of such 
is like a keen-edged knife in the 
hands of a child. It is the means 
of harm to others, and, most of all, 
itself ; it is the Samsonian strength 
which serves only to damage and 
destroy and which ultimately tears 
away the pillars and brings down 
the roof on self and all that may be 
in the house. 

Its greatest disadvantage, how- 
ever, is doubtless its tendency to 
render its possessor susceptible to 
suffering. It is needless to say that 
of all suffering mental suffering is 
the keenest; and this is certainly 
true if the faces and movements of 
great mental sufferers 
criterea 


are any 
And just as a great, 
strong, robust man, when called 
upon to suffer physically, suffers 
more intensely than one of slight 
and puny frame, so the strong and 
developed mind suffers most keenly 
when called upon to suffer. To 
such minds have come disappoint- 
ments which vould never even 
have been expectations but for their 
development and culture. They 
are cases in which ignorance was 
bliss and into which wisdom came 
and proved a folly. I have in 
mind the case of a graduate in high 
standing of Harvard College, who, 
being ambitious, and having con- 
vinced himself that he could ac- 
complish great things by securing 
a college training, committed sui- 
cide only comparatively recently 
in New York City because of his 
failure to realize his ambitions. I 
do not mean to imply that some- 
thing very essential was not lack- 
ing in his mental make-up ; there 
must have been. But I cite this 
simply as a vivid illustration of 
mental suffering and fatal, due 
primarily to mental development. 


Such results, however, are the ex- 
ceptions. The rule is that an edu- 
cation, while rendering its posses- 
sor most capable of life’s joys and 
sorrows, its pleasure, and pain, 
suggests also and furnishes the 
ways and means for the attainment 
of the one and the avoidance of the 
other. 

I might continue to multiply ex- 
amples and instances, but you must 
now be weary. I realize that I 
have left much unsaid that might 
well have been said, and have at- 
tempted to say much that might 
have been said much better; but if 
I have succeeded in impressing 
upon your minds so that you will 
carry it away with you, this one 
fundamental thought, that an edu- 
cation practically lifts one out .of 
the domain of the really dead and 
places him into the realm of the 
really living, I shall feel that I 
have notwritten invain. Ofcourse, 
you are to infer that something 
which makes you pass from intel- 
lectual death unto life, will not 
leave you uninstructed as to how 
to live that life ; and will only add, 
in conclusion, that, although it has 
its disadvantages, the man of edu- 
cation, whether he really is so or 
not, is in a position to be the best 
and happiest of men, having the 
brightest promise of the life that 
now is and of that which is to come. 





RELIABLE statistics show that 
between the years 1849 and 1894 
the silver mines of this country 
have yielded $1,151,817,575 of 
silver. 
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An Easter Story. yas hit 
tive mc 
BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, great pI 
endowe' 
I. was COU 
: ing prot 
LL, day long the air had been sleep. sod 
ing. Its breath was hot and alg —<— 
: y al 
heavy with the perfume of the new) body . 
opened magnolia blossoms. As the eyey. = ay" 
: Mason 
ing drew on the leaves of an aspen tree a 
‘ 70) 
waved a signal that a sea-breeze haj ahd 
come to wake its drowsy sister of the — 
that on 
land. ‘thd 
The mansion in the midst of the treesg yn ia 
i}lage 
and the shrubbery had been sleeping wine 
: a ge: ; Mason 
also, all its eyes tightly closed agains ; 
; : oe new di 
the glaring impertinence of the sup, 
Thu: 
But now the house too, awoke; one 
ae ’ broke: 
after another its eyes opened, and pres 
i they a 
ently, through a door-way, what might 
ipa ee her wu 
be called its soul appeared. This wasa 
é . : that s) 
young, slender, beautiful maider, h 
clothed in_a soft cloud-like garment of ; a 
white, her dark hair bound back witha antl 
narrow band of delicate pink ribbon. ane 
With a dainty volume in her hand—J — 


birthday present from her father—she : 
walked down a pebbly path winding4 
super 


through a rejoicing wilderness of flowers 
to an open space between wide-branch- 
ing oaks. Here she seated herself ina 
hammock and began turning the leaves 
of her book. It was a collection of tales 


of the primitive world. 


Presently she began reading a chapterf 


that told of the worship of the heavenly 
bodies —how among some of the early 
peoples the sun was worshiped asa 
good divinity because he brought light 
and warinth and life; and how, among 


others nearer the equator, the same} 
divinity was regarded only with fear) 


because his fiery glance scorched the 
world and he seemed to care for nothing 
except to take away life. 


At length the twilight put an end to 
her reading. Closing her book ske sat, 
or rather reclined, in the hammock and 
tried to picture to herself how the world 
must have appeared to people whose 
lives were shaped by beliefs that seem 
so strange tous of to-day. Her vivid 
fancy found it comparatively easy to 


recreate the primitive world; and this|/ 


exercise of her mind was a source of 
special delight to her. 


In this, too, she : 
was saved from falling into any grea) 
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extravagance by the careful training she 
wasconstantly receiving. Her father 
was himself an eager student of primi- 
tive modes of belief and life, and took 
great pride in the evidence of a finely 
endowed mind of which his daughter 
was constantly and unconsciously giv- 
ing proof. 


sleep é, ; ; 

d ales Beautiful, unassuming, graceful * 
newh body and in mind, quick and genuine 
renal in sympathy, no wander that Elsie 
at tree Mason was the favorite with both old 
© hal and young among all genial people who 
of the knew her! It was but natural then 


thaton this evening of her sixteenth 
2 birthday a group of young people of the 


© trees ; : 

~eping village spent find their way to Mr. 
gainst Mason's residence to celebrate Elsie’s 
> sun BC dignity. 

+ a Thus it was that her reverie was 
po broken by the voices of her friends as 
might they approached the house. It was with 
wal her usual quick responsiveness, too, 
aides that she hurried down the walk to meet 
=a them as soon as she was aware of their 
withs coming. It was a joyous greeting, and 
we Elsie was greatly delighted with the 
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great 


nding’ ’ — 
superior qualities, and they had grown 


| congratulations and tokens of friendship 
Ywhich she received. 

All unconsciously recognized her 
to expect almost as a matter of course 
that she would have some beautiful tale 
to tell them when they came to her 
charming home. On her part, too, 
there was nothing Elsie loved better 
than to repeat to her friends some newly 
found legend, or, while scarcely con- 
scious that she was so doing, to pass 
from the recital of what she had learned 
to an improvised story that was mainly 
} the creation of her own fine poetic fancy. 


i. 


: 

| So it happened that on this particular 
. evening the group of young people had 
: scarcely become seated upon the piazza 
| when they began asking Elsie if she 
had not found something new to tell 
them. 

The stars were already shining out 
very brightly and Elsie, thus urged, 
felta new enthusiasm as she glanced 
upward at the brilliantly spangled 
heavens. The splendid vision recalled 
vividly to her mind a story of the stars 
which she had lately written out for her 
father as he translated it from a German 
book about the ancient Persians. The 
Story had already more than once re- 





curred to her and each time it had 
awakened a deeper interest. 

Suddenly, as she satin the midst of 
her expectant friends, it began to as- 
After a 
moment’s pause she drew a deep breath 
and began telling them the story as it 
unfolded to her own imagination. 
she said, “that 
the people who lived long ages ago on 
the plateau of Eran—that wild, half 
desert, half mountainous region south 
of the Caspian Sea—believed that some 


sume a new form in her mind. 


“You must know,”’ 


of the stars are the souls of people who 
have lived and died on the earth, and 
that others are the souls of people yet 
to be born. 

“Well, once there was a cluster of 
stars that had gone on shining for a 
long time without anything new hap- 
pening amoung them. they 
could not count days and nights as we 


Of course 


do, because they shine all the time and 
so they have no night. But they were 
always looking out at one another and 
at this beautiful world so far away from 
them, and thus they were always throb- 
bing with joy and singing hymuns to the 
God of Light. And the rhythm of their 
worship in music gave them the feeling 
of time, and the hymns took the place of 
days and nights in their reckoning.” 

‘What a strange idea!”’ exclaimed 
one of the girls. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Elsie, smiling, ‘‘it does 
seem strange, no doubt. It seemed very 
strange to me when I first thought of it; 
but I am growing already to look at the 
stars differently. They seem to be smil- 
ing at me and beckoning me to come 
Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful to be a star and sing as 


out there among them. 


only a star can sing ?’’ 

Elsie chanced to be sitting in a stream 
of light coming through the window, 
and as she uttered this last exclamation 
she looked as beautiful as a star herself. 
One of her friends, quite carried away, 
cried out: ‘‘What a strange girl you 
Then suddenly 
checking herself she said: ‘‘But pardon 
me for interrupting. Let us hear the 
rest of the story.”’ 


always were, Elsie!’’ 


“At last,’? said Elsie, resuming, ‘‘all 
the stars in the cluster felt an unusual 
quiver of delight, and presently they 
saw returning to their group one of 
their number that had long before left 
them to pass the years of a human life 
on the earth. Of course there was a 


beautiful song of greeting, after which 
the star that had just returned told 
them of his life on the earth, what glad- 
ness had been his as he grew up to man- 
hood, what tears the smiles of his dis- 
tant shining friends had driven from 
his face, what deeds of help he had 
wrought for others in his years of 
strength, what sorrows he had suffered 
in the days of his feebleness, and how 
he had been made happy in his last 
hours by the thought of coming once 
more as a fresh and vigorous star to his 
place in the group that had just given 
him such kindly welcome. 

“But I have a message,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
one of you here.’’ And looking about 
he presently fixed his attention upon a 
young maiden star. ‘‘You,’’ he said, 
‘fare to go at once to the earth and give 
light where light is much needed. You 
For the star that 
shines with happiness and loves the 
hymns of Light can never miss its way.”’ 


will know the way. 


‘The maiden star flushed with pleas- 
ure at thought of her new destiny and 
presently glided away on her new 
mission. 

“At that moment,’’ continued Elsie, 
“two wise men belonging to a greatly 
troubled nation on the earth were anx- 
iously watching the sky, as they had 
been doing for many long nights, from 
the summit of a mountain. It was past 
midnight and more than once these 
had sighed de- 
spondently. But now each caught his 
breath, pointed quickly with his right 
hand into the heavens and cried out: 
‘Look, look! The star of our help is 
coming!’ Both had seen the descend- 
ing star atthe same moment. And im- 
mediately they sent messengers of hope 
to the dispairing people. 


care-worn watchers 


‘‘For the rest,’’ said Elsie, ‘“‘the story 
is too long to tell you in full to-night. 
It must be enough to say that the 
maiden star was born as a princess 
among a people in great danger from 
powerful enemies; that she grew up 
wise and beautiful and noble so that as 
queen of the land she was loved and 
admired by all; that her sons, trained 
as only a star-mother could train them, 
became the bravest of leaders and the 
wisest of rulers; and that thus at last 
the people were able to conquer their 
enemies and to develop into a race com- 
posed of noble and generous men and 
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of women like stars in beauty and 
kindliness.”’ 

It was already growing late when 
All thought it 
very beautiful, and ‘‘so like Elsie !”’ 


Elsie finished her story. 


She was thanking them for their 
kindly expressions while they were go- 
ing down the stepsof the piazza when 
suddenly she exclaimed: ‘‘Look, look!”’ 
And as they all turned quickly in the 
direction she pointed they saw a long 
track of fire terminating in a star that 
seemed to poise in the air for a moment 
before going out. ‘That,’ said Elsie in 
a tone as if half dreaming, ‘“‘that is a 
soul coming to begin its life on our 
earth.”’ 

Her friends smiled at her enthusiasm, 
and saying: 
ful,”’ 
night !’’ and were gone. 


‘Yes, that is very beauti- 
cried out once more: ‘‘Good 

On their way homeward they thought 
and talked of nothing but Elsie, and 
especially of the way she had enter- 
tained them on this particular evening. 
Her manner was so animated, her ex- 
pressions so beautiful, that all felt she 
had far surpassed even her usual self ; 
and one of them exclaimed in her ad- 
miration: ‘‘I should not have been sur- 
prised to see Elsie herself turn into a 
star!”’ 

III. 

And yet, as they afterward recalled, 
there was something in the very enthu- 
siasm she displayed that produced in 
them all a vague sense of uneasiness. 

As for Elsie, when her friends had 
gone there was something more than 
the inevitable reaction after specially 
animated conversation. Of this reaction 
strong, buoyant youth knows very little, 
and what little it knows comes rather 
in the form of vague discontent. But 
Elsie had a feeling of weariness and 
foreboding unlike anything she had 
ever experienced before. 

She sat down to rest, but there was a 
sense of oppression and giddiness quitg 
new to her. She wished presently to 
rise, but felt that it would be difficult to 
do so. It was not long until her father 
came in from acall he had been mak- 
ing, and yet it seemed hours to her. 
She sprang up to meet him. As he 
came toward her with his usual pleasant 
greeting she fell fainting into his arms. 

Taking her up gertly he carried her 
into the house. He experienced a keen 
sense of apprehension, and as he passed 


under the hall light he turned deadly 
pale; for the blood on Elsie’s lips told 
him only too plainly that the life of the 
daughter he so dearly loved and who 
promised to be so delightful a com- 
panion to him in the studies that gave 
to his life its chief zest, was in extreme 
danger. 

The physicians did all in their power, 
though with little effect. 


sie’s life was despaired of. 


For days El- 


At length there were signs of improve- 


ment. She was not yet perinitted to 


speak, though it evidently revived 


her to have her friends come in, take 
her thin hands in theirs, look their 
loving sympathy into her eyes and say 
such sadly cheerful words as they might 
with their sense of yearning, helpless 
desire to help her. 

Toward the end of July her strength 
had so far recovered that she could ride 
out in the evenings and enjoy the air. 
How beautiful the world seemed to her. 
The rich green of the summer foliage, 
the endlessly varied hues of the flowers, 
the deep blue of the sky, and the splen- 
dors of the sunset 





all seemed like gifts 


bestowed upon the earth by super- 
earthly powers. And when she looked 
out of her window at the sky after 


nightfall, the story of the stars came to 
her mind again and swept through her 
soul like music. 


IV. 

The immediate danger was passed. 
But the summer heat was a severe trial 
It was evident that she 
And it was 


decided that she should be taken to the 
Balsam Mountains. 


to her strength. 
needed more bracing air. 


Preparations were at once made, and 
in a few days Elsie, with her father and 
two servants, was on the way to this 
beautiful range of the southern Alle- 
ghanies. 

After a few days spent at a quiet house 
just at the foot of the mountains, it was 
thought better that Elsie should be at 
a still greater height. She was already 
visibly improving and yet sometimes in 
the middle of the day the heat oppressed 
her. 

Thus it was that they moved intoa 
freshly built cabin on a small plateau 
half way up the slope where the air was 
always cool and bracing, and from which 
there was an exceptionally fine view to 
the east and southward. 


—. 
Here for a time Elsie seemed to revive, 
Her father was greatly encouraged, ang 
thinking to give a permanent interest to 
her out door life he sought to turn her 
attention to the botany of the region, 
For a while she attempted the analysis 
of flowers. But he soon discovered that 
this was rather to please him than froz 
the task. Her 
poetic nature refused to take interest in 


genuine pleasure in 


fragments, and she was allowed without 
hindrance to gather such blossoming 
beauty as pleased her, and to interpret 
each specimen according to her own 
fancy. 

Along with this she began keepinga 3 
note book, and the records of her im. 
pressions were like the spontaneous 
The 
flowers lived and breathed and were her 


unfolding of a new mythology. 


cherished companions. Trees waved 


salutes to her. The birds came and 
lighted in the branches of the trees 
under whose shade she chanced to be 
sitting, and, nodding their heads to her, 
sang their sweetest notes as if for her 
special delight. Every aspect of nature 
seemed to have an irresistible fascination \ 


s 
for her. The outer world seemed to grow ! 


transparent to her eyes. J 
she read secrets and found beautiful 
suggestions that to others were alto 


gether hidden. 
fF 

But the companionships that nature 
furnished her were not the only ones 
enjoyed by Elsie. The children of the 
mountaineers, attracted at first by curi- 
osity, came soon to reverence her as a 
superior being. They would bring her 
flowers and follow after her in her walks 
through the woods, delighted always be- 
yond measure to know of any wish of 
hers which they might by any exertion 
gratify. \ 

Often she would tell them stories to 
which they listened with eager wonder. | 





flowers, and, scarcely aware herself 


what she was creating, would weave 


were the personages. 
Once she told them her story of the 


a charming legend in which the flowers 1 
' 
f 


stars; and when she had finished little 
Jo, who stood close beside her, cried | 
out: ‘‘Was you a star once, Miss Elsie?” 
All smiled at the child’s question, and [ 
yet felt that it was just the question they 
would themselves have been glad to ask 





Sometimes she would take a handful of | 
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Vive, put Elsie, wrapping one of his curls 
,and § about her fingers, said quietly: ‘‘No, 
estto # Jo,I don’t think I was ever a star, but 





nher ff suppose I should sometime become a 
in. tar. What would you think of that, Jo?”’ 
lysis Joclapped his hands and said: ‘Oh 
lthat § what a beautiful star you will be. And 
from fF you'll be my star too, wont you ?”’ 

Her [| Elsie smiled and said: “Yes, Jo, Vl 
stin § be your star if you would like me to be.”’ 
thout Jo never forgot this. And when Elsie 
ming J wasno longer tobe seen he would sit 
rpret § out, as late in the evening as he was al- 

own §— lowed, looking into the sky and trying 

to find his star. 
inga 3 He is now far advanced in college and 
rim. — isalready an enthusiast in astronomy. 
1eous | He will never cease to look for his star. 

The f And he is not likely to fail in his 
2 her f search. For he has learned already that 
‘aved | the stars are but focal points of Divine 

and | Radiance, and that that is the reason 
trees} why when their pulsations reach us 
to be f there is ever an answering gleam of joy 
-her, | inour own souls. And always he says 
- her {| itwas Elsie who taught him that the 
ature | stars are glowing with life, and that 
ation § thus Elsie is in truth his guiding star. 
tinal ‘} VI. 
here ¥% 
tifal ( Thus the days passed, and her strength 
alto. F Stew SO that all began to have hopes of 

her final recovery. The outdoor life 
had greatly stimulated her poetic tem- 
perament too, and in all ways her mind 
ature F was maturing with wonderful rapidity. 
ones A few books of science had been 
the > brought along. In these she had never 
curi- F before shown any special interest. Now, 
as af however, she read them eagerly, though 
sher} still with her dominant tendency to 
valks } give everything a poetic interpretation. 
s be- Geology in particular had a fascina- 
sh of | tion for her, and especially the phase of 
‘tion | it that traces the earth’s history back to 
the nebulous state and thus connects it 
's t0— more intimately with the stars. 
ider. | So, too, the Bible, which she had read 
11 of | much from her childhood, committing 
rself § whole chapters to memory, now become 
eave § anew book to her. One day she read, 
wers : as she had never read before, the story of 
the Star of Bethlehem and the wise men 
the | ofthe East. Then turning by chanceto 
ittle | the Fourth Gospel she began reading the 
ried § first chapter. It was with a kind of 
ie?” | rapture that she read the words: ‘And 
and » the life was the light of men.’’ ‘‘Yes,” 
they |) she thought to herself, ‘low like a star 
» ask | a noble life is.” 





She was sitting near her father who 
was also reading, though now as always 
with his mind more on Elsie than on 
his book. He tried not to seem anxious 
watchful 
The slightest movement would 
And so it was that 
now a deep breath unconsciously drawn 


and yet he was constantly 
of her. 
attract his notice. 


by Elsie made him look inquiringly in- 
to her face. “ He was relieved to see a 
glow of pleasure there instead of any 
sign of pain. 

On her part there was already formed 
a desire to give expression to the new 
feeling she was experiencing; for as 
her mind expanded the friendship be- 
tween herself and her father grew more 
unreserved. She lifted her eyes from her 
book and meeting her father’s look 
of inquiry she immediately told him 
what she had just been reading and 
tried to express the new thought that 
was taking shape in her mind. 

“Tt seems to me,’’ she said, ‘‘as if I 
were finding here the truth of those old 
stories of the Persians. The wandering 
star, and the wise men, and the light 
shining in darkness—all make me think 
of the stars again; and I have just been 
wondering whether the stars really do 
‘shine,’ as we say, or whether there is 
any light except in the soul. I remem- 
ber you told me something about this a 
good while ago, but I didn’t understand 
it then. Wont you tell me again? Per- 
haps I can understand better now.” 


” 


“Certainly, my daughter,” said Mr. 


Mason. ‘You know it is always a 
pleasure to me to find you inquiring in 
any such way. And the explanation 
you ask is not difficult either to give or 
to receive.’’ And he went on to tell her 
again the modern theory of light and 
color, using many illustrations and 
asking her questions until she seemed 
quite satisfied. Seeing this he added: 
‘What we call ‘the world beyond us’ is 
simply Force in infinitely manifold 
vibration.”’ 

For the first time the truth was fairly 
shaped in Elsie’s mind, and it required 
ssme moments before she could seize it 
clearly enough to restate it in her own 
way. 

She 
“T think, 
papa, that I understand it now. Doesn’t 
it mean that when I open my eyes to the 


wide world around 


Presently her eyes brightened. 
looked up again and said: 


me vibrations of 
many kinds come streaming into my 


soul and that my mind takes up these 
vibrations, mixes itself with them, and 
so creates within itself the colors it 
seems to see beyond ?”’ 

‘Yes, that it, Elsie,’’ said Mr. 
Mason, ‘‘and you see what a wonder- 
ful power the mind is to be able to do 
such things.’’ 


is 


“Oh yes,’’ exclaimed 
Elsie, ‘‘a wonderful power indeed. How 
like God it is! I see now why the 
world is so beautiful. What we call 
‘the world beyond us,’ you say, is 
‘Force in infinitely manifold vibration.’ 
And is not that the same as to say 
that these infinitely manifold vibrations 
are just the rhythmic form of the Crea- 
tor’s thoughts? And so when I open 
my eyes some of these rhythmically ex- 
pressed thoughts flow into my soul and 
fill it and I feel like singing hymns. No 
wonder we exclaim: ‘How beautiful the 
world is.’ For we really mean: ‘How 
beautiful God’s thoughts are!’ 

“‘And that must be what the Persians 
intended when they thought of the stars 
as living souls and of the wide-stream- 
ing light as a God—only they had not 
learned to say it in any better way.”’ 

VII. 

Mr. Mason looked with mingled af- 
fection and pride at his daughter. He 
had never heard her express herself in 
this way before. But presently there was 
blended with this a keen feeling of 
dread. For ke noticed a feverish flush 
growing in Elsie’s face that seemed to 
threaten renewed danger. He concealed 
his anxiety as best he could, but urged 
her to lie down and rest. 

As he did so he called in the old 
nurse, telling her to remain quietly with 
Elsie and if possible to soothe her to 
sleep. Meanwhile he himself walked 
about to calm his own fears. 

In a half hour he returned. The nurse 
met him outside the door. He saw by 
her look that his worst fears were only 
Sobs choked her as 
she tried to speak, and with something 
about ‘‘goin’ jus’ like her mother,’’ she 
pointed toward the room where Elsie 


too well founded. 


lay. 

Mr. Mason hurried past her into the 
room. He found Elsie very feverish and 
breathing with difficulty. Spite of all 
precaution the malady had returned in 
its worst form; and now her life was 
indeed dispaired of. And the end was 
manifestly very near. 
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Though in a few hours she became 
easier, yet she now seemed to be quite 
It was soon 
evident too that she had no fear of 
death. 
that while she would be very, very sorry 


aware of her condition. 
She spoke freely of it and said 


to leave her father, yet she ‘“‘could not 
but think how great a thing it would 
be to go further out into the wide, won- 
derful creation and see more of the 
beautiful God whose simplest thoughts 
make up a world of such loveliness as 
this one she had begun life in.”’ 

For the few days that remained she 
had to be kept raised in a half-sitting 
posture to aid her in breathing. Toward 
morning, too, she found it impossible to 
sleep. So that she came to look long- 
ingly for the dawn and to notice with 
keen interest and pleasure the various 
aspects of beauty it presented. 

Once the valley was filled with mist 
almost up to the cabin. It stretched 
miles across and when the sun arose 
there was nothing visible but a white, 
foamy sea with the mountain tops in 
the distance rising like islands in its 
midst. It was a charming vision and 
greatly delighted her. She smilingly 
asked them to get her a boat so that she 
might sail across this sea. And then 
remembering herself she said softly and 
as if forgetting the presence of any one: 
“‘Yes, I shall soon go to the strange 
islands and find what blossoms of beauty 
grow there.’’ 

Next morning the air was very clear. 
Elsie had been suffering much and had 
asked the nurse to call her father. It 
soothed her to have him near her, and 
he could always place her pillows so 
that she could rest well. 

She had asked that as soon as dawn 
began the lamp in her room should be 
blown out. She wanted to look at the 
For a few moments she had 
When she 
awoke her eyes caught the first glow of 
morning gleaming up behind the moun- 
tains. And now for the first time she 
noticed the morning star above the 
highest summit. She wanted to see 
more of the sky, and they lifted her 
couch nearer the window. 

When she looked up she saw flecks of 
filmy clouds at great height in the air. 
These were already taking on a faint 
tinge of crimson from the dawn and 
seemed to her as if quivering with pleas- 
ure in the glow. 


sunrise. 
had a refreshing sleep. 


It was all so beautiful that she forgot 
her suffering, and with a rush of enthu- 
siasm she cried out: ‘See, see, papa, 
there is the dawn and the morning star. 
And how beautiful those clouds are over- 
head! They change every moment and 
the glow deepens in them like a dawn- 
And the dawn—oh that is like 
of And 
morning star seems to sinile a welcome 


like 


ing 


the 


joy. 


gateway Paradise. the 


to those lovely clouds which are 
happy souls just entering.”’ 

“Yes, daughter,’’ said Mr. Mason, ‘‘it 
is indeed very beautiful.’? And in spite 
of his effort at self-control tears filled 
his eyes and his voice. 

There was very little change during 
the day. Toward evening she slept for 
an hour very peacefully. Her father sat 
by her and noticed an occasional smile 
flit over her features, giving the wan 
face a strangé, unearthly beauty. 

When she awoke she turned her eyes 
upon him, smiled brightly, put out her 
hand for him to take in his and said: 
“Oh, papa, I have had such a beautiful 
dream! A star came through the air 
above a great crowd of people and led 
them along through a strange rough 
country. The people were shouting and 
contending, some saying the sun arose 
on this side and some insisting that its 
point of arising was just the opposite. 

But allthe while they followed the 
star until it rested over a great hall 
where there was a court, a stern judge, 
and an excited crowd accusing a man 


standing in their midst. He made no 
sigu, spoke no word, but only looked 
with clear, calm eyes so straight at the 
judge that he seemed rather to be look- 
ing through him than at him. And as 
he stood there his very garments seemed 
to 


his face shone with a beauty that grew 


grow dazzling in whiteness, and 
more glorious from moment to moment. 
And when they accused him of wanting 
to bea king and the judge asked him 
what he had to say, he answered that his 
kingdom was the Kingdom of Truth. 
And his eyes never changed from that 
wonderful calmness and beauty, though 
the crowd savagely insisted that he must 
be put to death; and it was only too 
plain that the judge could not under- 
stand. -And so the crowd rushed upon 
But 
they were trying to put him to death he 


him and bore him away. while 


grew more dazzling in whiteness, and 
presently his form was nowhere to be 





seen at all, but only a splendor of Light 
that filled the whole world. 

“And now while I am telling you this 
dream it seems to give a new meaning 
for those words I have read so often: 
‘In Him was Life, and the Life was the 
Light of men.’ For what better light 
could men have than a life given wholly 
to the truth, a life of one fearlessly fol- 
lowing the truth, not minding even 
though it should lead him through 
death itself, and thus finding at last 
that in reality death does not belong to 
him at all, because his life is a quench. 
less Light !"’ 

“Yes, Elsie,’’ said her father, ‘your 
dream has helped you to give a very 
beautiful interpretation to those words 
that are so obscureto most minds. There 
is no honor so great as that which be- 
And 


that one life is indeed the matchless 


longs to a wholly truthful life. 
model of all human lives.’’ 

Elsie lay silent and thoughtful fora 
little while, though with evident signs 
of physical éxhaustion. She even seem- 
ed for a few moments to fall asleep 
again. But only a little after she sud- 
“Oh, 


It is coming, 


denly started up and cried out: 
what a beautiful star! 
coming . 


Iam going . . . Good bye 


papa. Dune stat’... . the star... 1 


OM .. ie Bier ns 3" 
Her voice had fallen to a faint whis- 
per. 


luminous beauty. 


Her face shone with a peculiarly 
She had passed with- 
out a sign of pain. Even to the last the 
poor emaciated body retained the im- 


press of her beautiful soul. 
IX. 

Mr. Mason had long since become, 
and had allowed himself to remain, 
somewhat skeptical concerning the fu- 
ture life. When he had once begun to 
doubt he allowed his mind to withdraw 
from the question and to remain neutral 
concerning it. 
disbelieved. 


He neither believed sor 
But these last hours of 
Elsie’s had forced the question Once 
more upon him and had thrown new 


light upon it. It seemed no longera 


’ 


merely ‘‘speculative’’ question, but one 
of intensely practical interest. 

That evening he sat in his accustomed 
place, but with a sense of utter desola- 
tion, looking toward the mountains on 
the eastward side of the valley. He had 
grown used to seeing a light shining out 
of a cabin on the slope of the mountain 
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to the southward in the range, and it 
had come to afford him a feeling of 
companionship. But to-night he could 
discover no gleam in that direction. 
The fact intensified the gloom in his 
own mind. Then he noticed that a mist 
was slowly unfolding and falling down 
the mountain. It seemed to him like a 
veil of mourning. 

And yet as he cast his eyes upward he 
saw that the sky was cloudless and that 
the crests of the mountains were clearly 
outlined Presently he saw a light on 
the very rim of the mountain. He was 
sure there was no house at that eleva- 
tion. It must, he thought, be a moun- 
taineer wandering along the heights 
with a lantern. He could see from time 
to time that the light moved along the 
ridge and seemed to be climbing toward 
the summit of the highest peak. 

At length, after being once or twice 
lost to view, it reached the summit, 
seemed to rest there a moment, then 
rose distinctly above and stood poised 
in space, a clearly defined star. 

The surprise was complete; but also 
it was like a revelation. LEisie’s life 
was now clearly presented to him with 


|, atransfigured meaning. ‘‘An hour ago,”’ 


he said to himself, ‘‘I felt that the light 
had gone out of my home, out of my 
life. 
mere feeling to sorule my judgment. 
That beautiful soul, showing such rapid 


And yet how unwise to allowa 


increase in strength and clearness of 
understanding in spite of the failing in- 
strument—how could I for a moment 
believe it to be quenched thus suddenly 
and just when it was attaining so rich a 
reality of life ? 

“The light of her life has indeed gone 
out from my life, has consumed its con- 
nection with the frail, imperfect em- 
bodiment that could no longer serve the 
purposes of such a life. But though 
gone from me, yet have I not these 
months past been watching its rapid as- 
cent? And now that it has reached the 
highest summit attainable for it in this 
world, what else has happened than this: 
That instead of sinking into nothing- 
ness, it has risen, self-poised, in its own 
Star-like beauty to a widened sphere of 
existence ? 

“Nay, itis but the fulfilment of its 
true destiny that the same process of 
development should be continued under 
conditions suited to its further growth.”’ 

He sat musing some moments longer. 





Then the thought seized him with yet 
greater force. Springing to his feet and 
looking toward the star he exclaimed: 
“No, no! that the soul’s life should be 
ended just when it is fairly entering up- 
on the fulfillment of its infinite possi- 
bilities—im possible, impossible!” 

“Yes,’’? he said again presently, and 
still looking at the star, ‘‘her life has 
gone out from my life, but the light of 
her life will never cease to shine back 
into my life and give it a truer meaning. 
She has but entered into a higher sphere 
in the divine harmonies, and it cannot be 
but that she will ‘shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.’ ’”’ 





NOTES ON NATURE STUDY. 





BY WILBUR S, JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 





HE best results from nature study 
will come from continuous obser- 
vations growing from the spontaneity of 
the pupils, rather than from set lessons in 
the subject. The spring for more than 
one reason is perhaps the most interest- 
ing time of the year for this work. In 
the first place, springtime awakening 
arouses a responsive feeling in child-life. 
The forces at work unfolding the buds 
are busy within the pupil. It is more 
than poetry that likens youth to spring- 
time. Growth is the spirit of the season; 
growth in body, mind and motive, Every- 
thing in schocl should be made to center 
strongly around the idea of growth. 
Again, the changes of nature are so in- 
teresting, yet, for a time, so gradual that 
they may be easily and distinctly fol- 
lowed. The increasing activity presents 
a pleasing contrast to 
notony of winter. 

As a means of keeping a somewhat 
systematic record of events as they occur, 
acalendar (See Nature Study, page 261) 
is suggested. If the teacher will take 
some pains to connect this record with 
the record of the weather, the relations 
of meteorological influences to life will 
become more apparent. The calendar 
may be prepared upon a large card board 
for the whole room, or each pupil may 
prepare one for himself on a small card. 
One similar to that used for animals may 
be prepared which will show the time at 
which the various trees in the parks or 
elsewhere put forth their leaves and blos- 
soms, If these records of the appearance 
of living things be carefully kept, certain 
interesting relations may be seen, The 
appearance of the birds coincides very 


the sullen mo- 


closely with that of the worms and in- 
sects upon which they feed. 


It is interesting to have the school and, 
if possible, each pupil select a tree asa 
center for study during the remainder of 
the year. If carefully studied, it will be 
found to be related to many different 
things. Before new life appears, the 
form of the tree may be considered. 
What determines the shape of the top? 
What is the shape of a vertical section 
through the axis? of a horizontal section? 
What are the common shapes among 
trees? In answering these questions, 
note the influence of the bud arrange- 
ment. Note whether the lateral or the 
terminal buds have been strongest in 
producing growth in past years. Note 
also the angle which the branches make 
with the main stems. A study of the 
wood asshown in a section of the stem 
or branch is very instructive. The pith 
is of course the center of growth, but it 
is rarely, in the older specimens, the 
center of the branch, Thus through the 
growth of the wood, one may get an in- 
sight into those influences affecting the 
growth of the tree. A section of the limb 
is circular; it may be inferred that the 
influences are somewhat equally distri- 
buted on all sides, But the section is not 
quite a circl:; there is therefore not an 
entirely equal distribution of the growth 
influences. What are these influences? 
Evidently, among others, heat, light, 
moisture, soil, gravity. Study the distri- 
bution of these with respect to the up- 
right trunk as wellasthe more or less 
nearly horizontal branches. In this way, 
the study of form will assume a mean- 
ing. 

Mathematics may aid in this in an in- 
teresting way. The tree may be regarded 
as standing at the center of certain forces 
which have produced it. It represents 
the balance of those forces which have 
operated upon its different sides. Thus 
relative growth value may be approxi- 
mately determined froma study of that 
growth. In many branches and trunks 
the cross section may be assumed to be 
a circle. Through the pith pass a straight 
line intercepting the circumference in 
two points. What is the meaning of the 
equality or inequality of the areas om 
opposite sides of the line? Pass the line 
through the pith east and west; north 
and south at right angles to the prevail- 
ing wind; at right angles to a line drawn 
to the tree’s nearest neighbor make it 
continuous with such a line. Compare 
the opposite sides of the dividing line in 
each case be making actual measure- 
ments of the areas thus formed. What 
is the meaning of the ratios? In hori- 
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zontal branches make the dividing line 
through the pith vertical; try it horizon- 
tal, and compare results. 

The record of the tree study should 
consist of drawings, paintings, and writ- 
ten notes. A drawing should be made in 
the beginning of the tree as awhole. As 
the tree changes its appearance this may 
be repeated, perhaps in color, to show 
general appearance in leaf and in blos- 


som. At short intervals, once a week 


will answer, a drawing of the twigs 
shouid be made; if this is conscien- 


tiously done the most interesting possi- 
ble record will be the result. It must not 
be supposed that, if during the early 
weeks in spring covering a certain un- 
favorable period there is no perceptible 
change found, no drawings should be 
made. This‘time of rest on the part of 
the plant is doubtless as significant in the 
plant’s life as any epoch of growth, and 
it deserves just as faithful representation. 
A close comparison with the weather 
record will probably reveal the cause. 
Each drawing and paper should be cor- 
rectly dated and neatly perserved. 


* * 
- 


It will be profitatle to associate with 
the study of the tree something concern- 
ing forest distribution in this country 
and in the world. Chisholm’s Hand Book 
of Commercial Geography gives some 
useful data on this subject and also upon 
the lumber trade. Much help will be 
found also in Shaler’s Aspects of the 
Earth. The destruction of the forests is 
thought to affect the meteorological 
phenomena of aregion which in turn 
affects human 


occupations, especially 
agriculture. 


Extensive forests retard the 
progress of water in its passage through 
the soil; the room keeps the ground open 
and favors the work of worms. The vio- 
lence of the wind is checked and the di- 
rection changed by heavy belts of timber. 
The land which is heli to the hillsides 
by the roots of growing trees, very 
rapidly works its way downward to the 
streams in landslides when the trees are 
cut. These form paths of escape for the 
surface water during heavy rains and the 
rate of erosion is sensibly increased. 
These influences are readily discernible, 
but it will take many years yet of careful 
observation by the Weather Bureau to 
determine to what extent the meteor- 
ology of a region is changed. 





THE old cabalistic letters of the C. B_ 
& Q. R. R. should be retranslated again 
for the younger generation. Perhaps, 


though, they already realize their full 
import. ‘The Cheapest, Best and 
Quickest Railroad Route to all points 
in the West ard Nerthwest.”’ 


ROOTS AND ROOTLETS. 
BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 
HILE the stem of the germinating 
seed always seeks the light, the 
root as determinedly pursues an oppo- 
site course. Sometimes the subterranean 
energies of the plant are concentrated 
in a single straight root known as a tap 
root; usually, however, it divides into 
many branches, thereby greatly extend- 
ing its direct contact with the soil. 

Roots serve as an anchorage for the 
plant, but their primary office is as or- 
gans of nutrition. Their source of sup- 
ply is from the soil, but nourishing mat- 
ter is only absorbed by them when in a 
liquid state, for the strongest magnify- 
ing power shows no pores in the mem- 
braneous covering. 

The rootlets increase by the addition 
of new cells at their extremities. The 
outer covering of the older portions 
gradually grows thick and becomes 
practically incapable of absorption; so 
it is really the little roots upon which 
the plant must depend for its food. 

The main power of absorption, as has 
been stated, rests at the extremities. 
The wisdom of this feature is apparent 
in the fact that it is the new growth 
which comes in contact with soil not 
already exhausted. The larder is thus 
being continually renewed. 

The rootlets are heavily reinforced in 
their work of absorption by the minute 
hairs with which they are covered. It 
is easy to see that a tree has a much 
greater surface exposed to the atmos- 
phere in midsummer than after its 
leaves have fallen; and these rootlets 
and root hairs increase its underground 
extent ina similar manner. A glance 
at the maple seedling is sufficient to 
convince one that the absorbing surface 
of the hairs is large in proportion to 
that of the root proper. 


QF 
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An experiment given in Oel’s Experi- 
mental Plant Physiology, recently trans- 
lated by MacDougal, is to start peas, 
mustard, etc., in sand or other porous 


soil, and after a time take up the seed. 
lings and note by magnifying the for. 
mation of these root hairs. They “do 
not continually cover one and the same 
place on the rootlets, or their entire 
length, but the zone of root hairs travels 
forward continually with the growth of 
the rootlet, so that this zone always ex. 
tends to within a certain distauce of the 
tips, which are entirely naked. The 
old hairs die at exactly the same rate at 
which the new ones are formed. The 
design of this arrangement is to bring 
the plant in contact with new particles 
of soil continually, and thus secure the 
perfect nutrition of the plant. Another 
interesting fact brought out by the 
author is that the root hairs develop 
best in a soil containing little fluid 
nutriment, and imperfectly or uone at 
all where the nutriment is easily ac- 
quired ; this is but another illustration 
of nature’s economy ; she only deals out 
her gifts as they are needed. 

When the leaves fall the surface ex- 
posed to the air is greatly diminished, 
the moisture given off reduced to a min- 
imum, and the root hairs, now no longer 
needed, perish. Many of the rootlets 
also die. Ifthe plant is an herb, all but 
the root shares a similar fate. Shrubs 
and trees are reduced, both above and 


beneath the ground, to their smallest ¢ 


extent; and as the remainder is ina 
dormant state, they are in the best pos- 
sible condition for transplanting. 

The exercises accompanying Arbor 
Day furnish material for illustrations of 
the points referred to in this article, 
and not one is more practical than that 
regarding the work of these smaller 
roots. 

How often in collecting young trees 
for transplanting do we hear the ex- 
clamation of joy as some “‘big root’’ is 
unearthed. But this rejoicing not in- 
frequently proves premature ; the young 
tree finally withers and dies despite the 
most tendercare. Why? 


Its large root, | 








encased in a tough covering, was ut- | 


terly incapable of taking up food; and 
because the little roots, designed by na- 


ere 


ture to feed it, were destroyed, the great | 


stout root and its dependent trunk and 
branches literally starved to death. Re- 
member, if you would have the Arbor 
Day exercise a complete success, to be 
especially kind to the little rootlets. 
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THE HISTORY OF ARBOR DAY. 


THE first suggestion respecting the 
annual planting of trees by children is 
attributed to Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education, who made the suggestion in 
his report in 1865. In 1876 he offered 
prizes to the children of Connecticut to 
stimulate Centennial tree planting. 

The setting apart of an annual day for 
that purpose by the State authority orig- 
inated with Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 
Secretary of Agriculture, who induced 
the then Governor of Nebraska to issue 
a proclamation appointing a day for the 
planting of trees throughout the State. 
In 1872 the day was made a legal holi- 


day, in which provision was made 
for awarding premiums to those who set 
out the largest number of trees. It is 


calculated that more than 800,000,000 
Arbor Day trees are now in a thriving 
condition in Nebraska alone. Minne- 
sota’s first Arbor Day was observed in 
1876, when a million and a half trees 
were planted. 


Kansas followed Ne- 


braska’s example in 1878. Next comes 
Iowa and Illinois. Michigan passed an 
Arbor Day law in 1881 and Ohio in 1882. 
Since then Arbor Day has been rec- 
ognized and encouraged by the civil 
authorities of more than forty of the 


states, 


“Oh, pause and think for a moment 
What a desolate land ’twould be, 


If east or west the eye should rest 


On not a single tree !”’ 

We hope every school in the land will 
observe Arbor Day. This is one holiday 
that peculiarly belongs to the schools 
and every thing connected with it edu- 
cates in the right direction. On account 
of the great diversity of climate in the 
various states different days have been 
selected. Missouri has decided on the 
first Friday after the first Monday in 
April each year, Illinois will celebrate 
Arbor Day this year on April 9th. 


George William Curtis, in a nexcellent 
introduction to an Arbor Day book pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. says: ‘‘Let us 
hope that Arbor Day willteach the child- 
ren, under the wise guidance of experts, 
that trees are to be planted with intelli- 
gence and care if they are to becom® 
both vigorous and beautiful. A sapling is 
not to be cut intoa bean-pole, but care- 
fully trimmed in accordance with its 
form.”’ 
its head will 
never recover it again and will survive 


A tree which has lost 


only as a monument of the ignorance 
and folly of its tormentor, Indeed one 
of the happiest results of the new holi- 
day will be the increase of knowledge 
which springs from personal interest in 


trees. 

* * * * * 
Trees will acquire a new charm for 
intelligent children when they associate 
them with famous persons. Watching to 
see how Bryant and Longfellow are 
Abraham Lincoln 


growing, whether 


wants water, or George Washington 
promises to flower early; or Benjamin 
Franklin is drying up; whether Robert 
Fulton is budding, or General Grant be- 
ginning to sprout. 
* * * » * 

The future orators of Arbor Day will 
draw the morals that lie in the resem 
It is by care and dilli- 


gent cultivation that the wild crab is sub- 


blances of all life. 


dued to bear sweet fruit, and by skillful 
grafting and budding that the same stock 
produces different varieties. And so you, 
Master Leonard or Miss Alice, if you are 
cross and spiteful and selfish and bully- 
ing, you also must be budded and trained. 
‘Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined,’’ young gentlemen, and you must 
start straight if you would not grow up 
crooked. 

‘«Just as the boy begins the man_ turns 
out.’”’ Arbor Day looks to the future; 
We 
would urge again the importance of get- 


plant not for self, but for others. 


ting the children interested in the trees 
that are planted, otherwise they will soon 
be broken down and destroyed. If you 
are teaching in the country and there is 
no fence around the schocl grounds, 
plant trees, make flower beds, beautify 
the grounds and then ask your schoo] 
board to put up fences. They will most 
likely comply. If you have exercises in 
the school room make them of a patriotic 


nature. Decorate freely. R. 


ARBOR DAY ACROSTIiL. 


A. Apple trees are my delight, 
With lovely flowers, pink and white. 


R. Rubber trees in the southland live, 
And useful the product this tree 
does give. 


B. Birch tree so white, near bubbling 
springs; 
Among their branches the happy 
bird sings. 


O. The oak in majesty and strength 
does stand, 
The most venerable tree in all our 
land. 


R. The redwood trees are giants of all, 
Stately and wonderful, grand and 
tall. 


D. Date palm trees are the trees for 
me, 
Straight and tall near the southern 
sea. 
A. Theash so stately and useful, too, 


I like their buds of lovely hue. 


Y. The yew of old England is the tree 
for me, 
The solemn yew I love tosee. 


All Repeat.—All 
peautiful, 


trees are good and 


Each one is loved, we say; 
And we thank Him for all trees 
On this great Arbor Day. 
—Selected. 
ee 


ARBOR DAY SONG. 





(May be sung to the tune of ‘‘Hold the Fort.”’) 
Arbor Day has come at last, 
The long expected day. 
Now we meet to greet you all, 
For this is Arbor Day. 


Chorus— Arbor Day has come at last, 
And we are bright and gay. 
All hearts join in happy songs, 
For this is Arbor Day. 


Hail the great and glorious name 
Of Him whose love we see— 
Everywhere in Nature’s dress, 
In flowers and birds so free. 


Chorus—As this day is passing by, 
On memory’s Arbor scene, 
We'll pluck the flowers as we sing, 
And plant the evergreen. 
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WHO CHOSE THE TREE ? 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


Out on the porcb they held their meet- 
ing, 
Dorothy, Polly, and Joe, 
The wise ‘‘committee’’ the school ap- 
pointed 
To choose atree, you know. 
Dear little Robin heard them planning, 
Though he was busy at play, 
And ‘‘Me tan pick the tree,’’ he shouted, 
‘‘Me knows about Arbor Day!”’ 


But Polly smiled and Joe looked merry 
And Dorothy shook her head; 

“To choose ¢his tree, oh, baby Robin, 
Needs somebody wise,’’ they said. 

Out to the woods they went together, 
Dorothy, Polly, and Joe, 

And dear little Robin followed after, 
With rosy cheeks aglow. 


There they saw, in the 
splendor, 


spring-time 


Maple and willow and pine, 
Elm and tulip and oak and cedar, 
All so stately and fine. 
And Dorothy thought that the beech 
was fairest; 
And Polly would choose the birch, 
While Joe declared when they found the 
chestnut, 
They need no longer search. 


They talked and talked the matter over 
Till the yellow sun sank low; 

But they cou/dn’t decide in such a hurry 
Which one was best to go. 

So home in the dusk they wandered 

sadly, 

As grave as grave could be, 

And dear little Robin followed, clasping 
The tiniest Christmas tree. 


Slim and straight were its tapering 
branches, 
@ trong were its roots of brown, 
And baby Robin had chosen wisely 
The daintiest tree in town. 


‘Isn’t it pretty?” 
proudly. 
“It hasn’t alight, you see, 
And it hasn’t gwown any nuts or pwes- 
ents, 
This cunnin’est baby tree; 
But won’t itdo for the school to-morwer? 
And didn’t I s’prise you, say ?” 


he asked them, 


And pretty Polly at once pronounced it 
‘Just right’? for Arbor Day. 


Next morning off to the school they 
hurried, 
Dorothy, Polly, and Joe, 
The wise “‘committee’’ the school ap- 
pointed 
To choose a tree, you know. 
And there they planted the tiny treas- 
ure, 
And nobody knows but me 
That it wasn’t at allthe wise commit- 
tee— 
But Robin—who chose the tree! 
—American Teacher. 
ee 


ARBOR DAY MOTTEOS, 


‘“‘He who plants trees loves others be- 
sides himself.” 

‘*There is no spot on earth which may 
not be made more beautiful by the help 
of trees and flowers.”’ 


*O for a seat in some poetic nook 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook.” 
—Leigh Hunt. 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
— Wordsworth. 
“Tt never rains roses; when we want 
roses we must plant more trees.’’—George 
Eliot. 
‘A man who plants a tree and cares for 
added at least his mite to God’s 


creation,”’ 


it has 


the 
beauty, and the delight of nature.” 


“Trees are indeed the glory, 
‘‘Every sapling which we plant in our 
door yard, or upon the narrow sidewalk 
in front of our dwellings, makes home 
pleasanter and the recollections of it 
stronger.” 
“‘He who plants a tree plants a hope.’’ 
—Luey Larcom. 
ee eee 
RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 
TUNE: “BILLY BOY.’’ 
[For a chorus of six or eight children and 
the school. ] 
School. 
Oh, where have you been, 
Little birds, little birds, 
Oh, where have you been, 
Little birdies? 
Children. 
We have been far away, 
Where no winter winds can play, 
To a land all beautiful with flowers. 


School. 
Oh, why did you go, 
Little birds, little birds, 
Oh, why did you go, 
Little birdies? 


Children. 
We could not stay here 
Through the winter cold and drear, 
For you know we are tender little 
creatures. 


School. 
How long will you stay, 
Little birds, little birds, 
How long will you stay, 
Little birdies? 


Children. 
All the bright summer days, 
Singing all our sweetest lays, 
And we hope we are welcome with 
the children. 


School. 
Oh, yes, you are welcome, 
Little birds, little birds, 
Oh, yes, you are welcome, 
Little birdies. 
Your songs we love to hear, 
And your presence isso dear, 
We all wish you might stay with us 
forever. 
—American Teacher. 


toe 


GREETINGS TO THE TREES, 


First Pupil— 
‘Thank God for noble trees! 
How stately, strong and grand 
These bannered giants lift their crests 
O’er all this beauteous land.” 
Second Pupil— 

I shall speak of trees, as we see them, love 
them, adore them in the fields where they are 
alive, holding their green sunshades over our 
heads, talking tous with their hundred thou- 
sand whispering tongues, looking down on us 
with that sweet meekness which belongs to 
huge but limited 
most in the patient posture, the outstretched 
arms and the heavy drooping robes of these 
vast beings, endowed with life, but not with 
soul—which outgrow us and outlive us, but 
stand helpless, things—while nature 
dresses and undresses them. 


organism—which one sees 


poor 


—/Holmes. 
Third Pupil— 
Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 
For he who blesses most is blest; 
And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 
— Whittier. 
Fourth Pupil— 
What landmark so congenial as a tree 
Repeating its green legend every spring, 
And, with a yearly ring, 
Recording the fair seasons as they flee 
Type of our brief, but still renewed mortality? 
—Lowell. 
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Fifth Pupil— 
There is something unspeakably cheerful in 
aspot of ground which is covered with trees, 
that smiles amidst all the rigors of winter, and 
gives us a view of the most gay season in the 
midst of that which is the most dead and 
melancholy. 
—Addison, 
Sixth Pupil—, 
When our wild wood and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies; 
The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
To show to human eyes.—Aryant. 
— Western Teacher. 


ie 
—e 


ARBOR DAY HYTIIN, 


TUNE: ‘‘Hold the Fort.”’ 


Friends and parents gather with us, 





In our school to-day, 
Thoughts of groves and tangled wild- 
woods, 
In our minds hold sway. 


Tune of Chorus. 
Let us strive to save the forests, 
Clothing hill and dale ; 
Revel in their spicy fragrance 
That their depths exhale. 


Lofty firs and murmuring pine trees 
Shading mountain's crest, 
Are the growths of weary ages, 
For them we protest. 
Chorus. 
Spare these trees, O thoughtless wood- 
man, 
Hew but what you need, 
They give balms to vagrant breezes, 
For their lives we plead. 


Giant oaks in sunny pastures 
Cast their pleasant shade ; 
Maples clad in gold and crimson, 
Cheer the darkened glade. 
Chorus. 
Spare these trees, O thoughtless wood- 
man, 
Hew but what you need, 
They give shade and brilliant beauty, 
For their lives we plead. 
Heralded in leaf banners, 
Seasons, four, we greet ; 
Every bough a sacred temple 
For the song-birds sweet. 
Chorus. 
Beauty, balms, and shade they give us, 
Spare our forests fair! 
Cut and cull with thought and wisdom, 
Other’s wastes repair. 
Let each one who gathers with us, 
See in treelets small, 
Shade and song and fairest landscape 
Rise at Future’s call, 
Chorus. 
Spare the trees and guard the treelets, 
Lest our fair land be, 
In the future shorn of beauty, 
Robbed of every tree. 





HISTORY FOR ARBOR DAY. 


1, What and where is the Charter Oak? 

2. What and where is the Washington 
elm? 

3. Where is there a yew tree that was 
2,880 years old in 1660? 

4. Where was the Treaty elm? 

5. What famous linden tree became 
800 years old? 

6. Where is there a walnut tree 1,200 
years old? 

7. What is the famous banyan tree? 

8. Where are the famous cedars? 

g. Why was the walnut originally 
called the gaulinut in England? 

10. When, in history, did walnuts 
play an important part? 

11. The leaves of what tree were 
sacred as a crown for Saturn? 

12. What tree was dedicated to Mi- 


nerva because of its slow growth? 


ANSWERS. 

1. The Charter Oak is in Hartford, 
Conn., and concealed the charter of 
the colony for several years from 1657. 

2. Washington took command of the 
army under this tree in Cambridge. 

3. Inthe churchyard at Baburn, Kent, 
England. 

4. It was the tree under which Wil- 
liam Penn signed the famous treaty 
with the Indians in 1682. It died in 
1829. It was upon the banks of the 
Delaware. 

5. The great linden in Wurtemberg. 
The city of Neustadt was for many 
years known as the city near the linden. 
In 1408 a poem was written about it. It 
was propped by sixty-seven stone pil- 
lars; in 1664 these were increased to 
82; in 1832, to 106. Its trunk then 
measured thirty-seven feet. It was 
wrecked in a gale that year. 

6. Inthe Baider valley, near Balaklava. 
It belongs to five Tartar families. It still 
yields nearly 100,000 nuts, which are di- 
vided between the five owners. 

7. It isin Ceylon on Mount Lavinia, 
seven miles from Colombo. There are 
It throws 
a shadow at noon of four acres, 

8. On Mt. Lebanon. There were six- 
teen that measured more than thirty feet 
in 1696. 


two roads through its stems. 


9. Because it came from France (Gaul). 
1o. At the siege of Amiens, near the 
end of the sixteenth century, a party of 
Spanish soldiers dressed as French peas- 
ants brought a cartload of nuts to sell, 


and as the gates opened for them to 
enter the nuts were spilled upon the 
ground, and the sentinels stooped to 
pick them up, when the Spanish sol- 
diers pounced upon them, killed them, 
and guarded the gates while the Spanish 
army entered. 

11. Of the fig tree. 

12. The black mulberry. 

Arbor Day Arithmetic. 





(a). There are 466,000,000 acres of 
forest in the United States. 

233,000,000 acres in the South. 

196,000,000 acres in the West. 

19,000,000 acres in New England. 

18,000,000 acres in the Middle states. 

1. How many acres in the New Eng- 
land and Middle states? 

2. How many more in the South than 
in the West? 

3. In the South than in New Eng- 
land? 

4. Inthe West than in the Middle 
states? 

5. How many in the United States 
outside of the South? Of the West? 

(6). The firewood used in the United 
States in 1870 was worth $73,000,000; in 
1880, $97,333,000. 

The fences, $146 000,000 in 1870; $194,- 
666,000 in 1880. 

The furniture, railroad sleepers, etc., 
$136,267,000 
1880. 

Lumber exports, $19,467,000 in 1870; 
$19,467,000 in 1880. 

Total valuation in 1870, $374,734,000; 
in 1880, $545,066,000. 

6. How much more was the firewood 
worth in 1880 than in 1870? 

7. The fences? 

8. The furniture, etc. ? 

g. The exports? 


in 1870; $233,6c0,000 in 


10. How much more were the fences 
worth than the firewood? than the ex- 
ports. 

11. Thelumber used in the United 
States was worth how much more than 
that shipped in 1870? In 1880? 

12. That used for fences was worth 
how much more than that used for fur- 
niture in 1870? 

13. That for furniture than that for 
fences in 1880? 

(c). There are about 30,000 acres of 
timber felled daily. 

14. How many acres would be felled 
in six days? in twenty-five days? in 
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three months? in seven months? in one 
year? 

15. How long would the timber of 
New England last the United States if it 
was felled in that section? (See a.) 

16. That of the Middle states? 

17. Of the West? 

18. Of the South? 

19. How much longer would that of 
the South last than that of New Eng- 
land? 





Arbor Day Geography. 

I. Where is Litchfield County, Conn.? 
It was a great region for charcoal mak- 
ing, until it stripped the country far and 
neat of its timber. They devastated 
about 200 acres of land a year. 

2. Where is Dutchess County, N. Y.? 
That was almost as ‘“‘bad’’ a charcoal 
region as Litchfield County. 

3- Where is Berkshire County, Mass.? 
That was about the same. 
4. Can you fine the 
river? 


Tittabawassee 
It has rafted as high as 519,000,- 
ooo feet of lumber a year. It is probably 
the largest lumber river, of its size, in 
the United States. 

5. In what State are the redwoods? 

6. The Sequoia? 

7. The live oaks? 

8. Which division of the states has 
the most acreage in forest? 

9g. Which section has the most exten- 
sive forests of heavy timber? 

10. The largest timber? 

11. Which of the Central states have 
heavy timber? 

12, What state is noted for its red firs? 


13. Which is the forest State in New 
England? 


ANSWERS. - 
4. In Michigan, near the Saginaw. 
5 and 6. California. 
7. Florida and California. 
8. The South. 
9g. The Northwest. 
10. Pacific coast. 


11. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. 


12. Washington. 

13. Maine. 

—New England Journal of Education. 
2 pae— 


SEND in your advertisement now 
for the N. E. A. number in May. 





GroGRAPHY tells us that the sun’s rays 
do not fall vertical further north than 
24%° north of the equator, but if we are 
up early enough in the morning or watch 
the sun just a little while before setting 
we will notice that the rays will enter a 
window north side of a house 
which stands directly east and west. 

Why is this? 


on the 


STAR GAZER. 
If a house stands directly east and 
west, the sun will shine into the north 
windows for a few hours in the mornings 
and evenings from March 21st to Sep- 
tember 28d. On these dates the sun 
shines vertically over the equator, and 
rises exactly in the east point of the hori- 
zon and sets in the west. From the 21st 
of March until the 23d of September the 
sun rises and sets north of the east and 
west points of the horizon. 

On the 21st of June the sun rises and 
sets 234° north of the east and west 
points of the horizon, and in St, Louis 
or places near the 40th parallel will shine 
into north windows until about 10 in the 
morning and after 8 p. m. 

If the earth’s axis was perpendicular to 
the plane of the earth’s path around the 
sun, we would have no change of seasons 
and the sun at midday would cause an 
object to have the same length of shadow 
every day in the year. 

The question is hard to answer proper- 
ly without drawings. 





“Tr is not very long since, especially 
in the Eastern States, when the enemy 
of the tree was considered the friend of 
the human race, but the time has now 
come when the friend of the tree is the 
friend of the human race.’’—/ohn Bur- 
rougns. 





THERE is a pretty story current re- 
garding the introduction of the weeping 
willow into England. Pope, the poet, 
it is said, received a basket of figs from 
the Levant ; and either a sprig from the 
basket itself or one attached to the 
leaves used in packing, became in time 
Pity 
as it is to spoil so clever a tale, this 
origin has recently been controverted on 
good authority. First, Pope’s willow 
came from an original tree in Hampton 


the celebrated Twickenham tree. 
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Court; the latter was a present from 
Holland; besides this willow is too 
brittle to be of use for baskets. The 
weeping willow is not a native of Wes- 
tern Asia, but of China. The latter ob- 
jection also renders its scientific name, 
It is 
said to have been suggested to Linnaeus 
by lines in the {137th Psalm. Modern 
research substitutes the oleander as the 
probable support for the ancient harps. 


Salix Babylonica, inappropriate. 





Tue first of the national geographic 
monographs has just been received from 
the American Book Co., Chicago. It 
is a handsome royal octavo pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, with several finely ex- 
ecuted illustrations and diagrams. It is 
written by Major J. W. Powell, who is 
well know to the public as, until recently, 
the Director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, as a leading ethnologist, 
as a contributor of fascinating scientific 
articles to our best magazines, and as the 
man who first explored the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. The subject of his 
monograph—Physiographic Processes— 
is of fundamental importance in the 
study of geography, since it is by these 
processes that the divers forms of the 
land have been developed and are devel- 
oping. Major Powell has treated his sub- 
ject with masterly directness and simplic- 
ity. He has shown very clearly how the 
physiographic features of the earth are 
dependent upon the great physiographic 
processes, and how fire, earthquake, and 
flood have been involved in fashioning 
the land and sea, 
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How We Choose a President. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS :— 
1. The chairman of 
Executive Committee calls a meet- 

ing, usually in Washington, D C. 

2. This meeting decides time and 


the National 


place of holding the National 

Nominating Convention, and is- 

sues a call to the various State 

Executive Committees. 

3. The State Executive Committee 
meets and decides time and place 
of holding the State Convention, 
and issues a call to the County 
Executive Committee. 

4. The County Committee meets and 
decides when and where they will 
hold a County Convention, and 
issues a call to the chairman or 
committeeman of each township. 

. The township committeeman puts 
up notices and calls the Primary. 

CONVENTIONS :— 

I. The Primary. 

(a). Makes nominations for town- 
ship and municipal officers. 

(6). Elects delegates to the County 
Convention. 

This, to the people, is the most im- 
portant of all the conventions, 
and should be attended by every 
voter. 

2. County Convention. 

(a). Selects candidates for county 
officers. 

(6). Elects delegates to the State 
Convention. 

3. State Convention. 

(a). Elects four delegates at large to 
National Convention. 

(6). Members from each Congres- 
sional district select two dele- 
gates to National Convention. 

(c) Nominates candidates for State 
officers. 

(2). Nominates Presidential Electors 
equal to the number of Represen- 
tatives and Senators combined. 

4. National Convention. 

(a) Nominates President and Vice- 
President. 

(4). Adopts a platform which shows 
the party’s policy. 

ELECTIONS :— 

(a). Of Electors. 

I. People vote for electors on gen- 

eral ticket. 


on 
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2. Time of election—first Tuesday 
after first Monday in November. 

3. Number—equal to whole number 
of Senators and Representatives. 

(4). Of President and Vice-President. 

1. Place-—State Capitals. 
2. Time—Second Monday in Jan- 
uary. 
3. Vote—By ballot for President and 
Vice-President. 
4. Reports: 
1. One by special messenger to 
the President of the Senate. 
2. One by mail to President of 
the Senate. 
3. One delivered to the Judge of 
district where electors meet. 
4. Vote counted by Congress sec- 
ond Wednesday in February. 
(c). By the House. 
1. When? 
2. Manner. 
QUESTIONS ON ABOVE. 

I. How many Presidential Electors 
has your State? 

2. Under what conditions does the 
House of Representatives elect a Presi- 
dent? 

3. What are the President’s qualifi- 
cations? Salary? Term of office? 

4. Do Presidential electors receive any 
pay? R; 





THE JOURNEY OF A SOUND. 


[By Mrs. S. A. Barnett, in “The Making of the 
Body,’ Longhams, Green & Co.. Pubs., New 
York.] 

66 8 agabial says the teacher, and the 

sound waves travel by the path 
we know until they reach the stirrup 
which we left vibrating. 

What we may call the foot of the stir- 
rupis pressed tight against the inner 
ear. 

The stirrup is pressed not against the 
shell, nor yet against the ribbon loops, 
but against the part that lies between 
both, and is called 

THE ENTRANCE ROOM ( Vestibule). 

Now, the reason for this is very won- 
derful. All sounds, as you know, travel 
into the ear by the same pathways. 

*Rat-a-tat-tat,”’ 
against the little opening, and into the 


sounds the — stirrup 
entrance room (vestibule) go the sound 
No. If it 
is a high sound the waves travel into 
the shell-tube ; if the sounds are loud 
they travel into the loops. So you see 
that it is the duty of the shell-tube 
(cochlea) to help to tell the brain about 


waves. Do they stay there? 





the pitch of a sound, and it is the duty 
of the ribbon loops (semi-circular canals 
to tell the brain about the loudness of a 
sound. 

What do they find inside the shell- 


tube? We will follow them and see. 


SHELL TUBE (Cochlea). 


The shell twines round and round, 
and those little curls are made of fine 
hard but very delicate bone. Inside 


them is the bag of which you have 


heard. I told you it wasa dainty bag, 
and so itis; but I did not tell you half 
its wonders. First, it is very tiny 
When I speak of a bag I sometimes fear 
you will think I mean a bag as large as 
or a trousers pocket. 


small, and yet on its 


a potato sack 
This bag is very 
skin are rows of little hammers. 

Have you seen the inside of a piano? 
If you have, you will have seen rows of 
little hammers. You put your finger on 
one of the white notes or keys and 
strike it. Up jumps a little hammer, 
and as you meve your finger, down it 
falls and strikes a wire below it. This 
makes the sound. But the hammers in 
the piano are big—each one is an inch 
or an inch and a half in size—but the 
rows of hammers on the skin bag (mem- 
braneous labyrinth) inside the tiny 
shell of the inner ear, are so small that 
you could not possibly see them with- 
out a very strong and delicate micro- 
scope. 

So much then about these little ham- 
mers in the skin bag(membraneous laby- 
rinth), but I have not yet told you what 
is the use of the little stones. 
called 


THE EAR STONES (Ofoliths.) 


They are 


Very small they are, and hung or sus- 
pended in the clear water which is 
within the little skin bag. 

When the sound waves enter the skin 
bag, they cause these little ear stones to 
shake and tremble, and they in their 
turn touch the little hammers and set 
the water in motion. 

Some of the wise men who understand 
about the ear do not think that itis the 
hammers that carry the sound, but all 
are agreed that it is the shaking of the 
water against something that sets the 
nerves in motion; but whether that 
“‘something”’ is these little hammers or 
some tiny hard hairs that are placed 
around them, no one has yet been able 
to discover. 
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“Duty,”’ says the teacher, and now we 
will follow the word. 

Into the outside ear or wing (pinna). 

Down the hearing passage (auditory 
canal). 

Past the little hairs (cilia). 

Through the ear wax (cerumen). 

To the drum of the ear (tympanic 
membrane). 

The 
tremble. 


hammer (malleus) begins to 

The anvil (incus) begins to tremble. 

The stirrup (stapes) begins to tremble. 

Their trembles vibrate into the en- 
trance room (vestibule) and fromthence 

Enter the shell tube (cochlea) or the 
ribbon loops (semi-circular canals). 

Shake the clear water (perilymph). 

The shaking of the clear water (peri- 
lymph) 

Moves the skin 
labyrinth), 

And shakes the water within it (endo 
lymph). 

And with it the ear stones (otoliths) 
also shake and 

Move either the hammers or the 
hairs, and these 


bag (membraneous 


Touch the nerve ends and 

Convey the news of sound to the brain 
by 
THE HEARING NERVE (Auditory Nerve). 

What a journey the word duty has 
taken, and, as you know, it will depend 
on how it is said, whether it reaches the 
brain by the nerves, whose business it is 
to carry the news about its pitch or its 
loudness. . : . . ° 

If I struck the lowest note which the 
human ear can hear, it would travel in- 
to your ear in about the fourth of a sec- 
ond, and if we could measure it as we 
could measure the wave made by the 
stone thrown into the pond, it would be 
about twenty yards long. But if I struck 
the highest note that the human ear 
can hear, it would travel to your ear so 
fast that 74,090 of them would only take 
one second to reach it, and if we could 
measure it, it would be less than a quar- 
ter of an inch long. 

Is there not a great difference between 
the two? Lowest, twenty yards long, 
the fourth of a second to travel. 

Highest, less than one-fourth of an 
inch, and 74,000 in a second. 

Can you not now imagine how deli- 
cate and fine must be the instrument 
which can measure all these sounds, 
and how important it is not to injure it? 


Questions to Arouse a Dull Class. 

1. If an egg and a half cost a cent and 
a half, what will ten eggs cost? 

2. A set of dishes cost $24.00, some 
knives and forks two-thirds as much, 
and some spoons three-fourths as much. 
How much did all cost? 

4. If Frank can lift too pounds when 
two boys are watching him, how many 
pounds can he lift when four boys are 
standing by? 

4. If one boy can walk from Godfrey 
to Brighton in sixty minutes, how long 
will it take three boys to walk it? 

5. Eight birds were sitting on the 
fence, a boy shot one, how many re- 
mained on the fence? 

6. How many books two inches thick 
will go on a shelf six feet long? 

7- How many leaves in a book of 
ninety pages? 

8. Frank and John start from the 
same place. John goes south five miles 
Frank goes north four miles 
How far apart are they at the 
end of three hours? 


an hour. 
an hour. 


9. How many corners have six cubes? 

10. A room has four corners. There 
is acat in each corner, a cat in front of 
each cat, and a cat sitting on each cat’s 
tail. How many cats in the room? 

11. Mr. Brown has four horses, two 
mules and three cows, and each cow 
gives two gallons of milk every day? 
How much milk does he get in a week? 

12 If a star-fish has five arms, how 
many arms have ten star-fish? 

13. How many toes have five boys? 
Five cats? Five monkeys? Five pigs? 

Many children get into the habit of 
putting down figures in a problem and 
then deciding whether to add, subtract, 
divide or multiply. Many of the above 
problems cannot be solved according to 
staid rules. 

Send your class to the blackboard 
and then give the above just as you give 
ordinary problems. Some bright boy or 
girl will get the correct results, but 
many will fail because ‘‘They didn’t 
think.’’ R. 
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HOW THEY SIT. 
The teacher called the grammar class 
One bright November day, 
And said: ‘‘My children, now you know 
The hens they set and lay, 
So tell me what the people do— 
Now think right hard and try.” 
And then a sorrel-headed boy 
Yelled out: ‘They sit and lie !’’ 
—Allanta Journal. 


“TAD AND ME™ 





The point of every TA- 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples 2!) 
styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO.,, 74 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


"The Sheffield Scientific School | 





of Yale University, is one of the oldest 
and best scientific schools in the United 
States. From their annual catalogue, 
just received, we notice names of stu- 
dents enrolled from almost every State 
in the Union, a few from Canada, and 
some from the Islands of the Sea. 

This school is devoted to instruction 
and researches in the mathematical, 
physical, and natural sciences, with ref- 
erence to the promotion and diffusion 
of science, and also to the preparation of 
young men for such pursuits as require 
special proficiency in these departments 
of learning. The Sheffield Scientific 
School is one of the departments of 
Yale University, like the law, medical, 
theological, and art schools, having its 
separate funds, buildings, teachers, and 
regulations, but governed by the Cor- 
poration of Yale University, which ap- 
points the professors and confers the 
degrees. It is, in part, analagous to the 
academic department, or classical col- 
lege, and, in part, to the professional 
schools. 





The Prang Art Educational Papers ad- 
vertised in our last issue at one dollar 
each should have read 20 cents each. 
They are no doubt worth one dollar and 
perhaps that is what made the types 
say so. See the ad. in your last JourR- 
NAL and send 20 cents, and get one of 
those valuable papers by John S. Clark. 
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HINTS FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


BY EDITH F. HITCHCOCK.. 





ANY teachers in rural districts 

find that they must either 

get along without extra apparatus 

in the school room or supply it 

themselves. ‘To such, perhaps the 

following hints may be of some 
benefit. 

A library, of however small pre- 
tensions, in the school-room, is a 
great pleasure to allteachers. It 
is within the reach of all. Placea 
desk in front, at one side, as your 
For the book-case 
By 
placing cleats in the interior on 


reading-desk. 
secure a small dry goods box. 


each side you can have as many 
shelves as you see fit. Now cover 
the tops and sides with some pretty 
wall-paper. A small piece of bright 
figured calico suspended from the 
top by wire, will form a protection 
to the books as well as add to the 
effect. 
any books of reference you may 


Place upon your shelves 


possess. Get your pupils interested 
in the school library, and books 
may be donated by their parents. 
Even though they are of old pub- 
lication they can be used as refer- 


ence books. The pupils will take 


greater interest in the library if 
some of the books are brought in 


by themselves. Place your school 


journals and any good reading mat- 
ter on the reading-desk. 
Very useful books can be made by 


$100. REWARD. $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting na- 
turein doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
failstocure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
&#Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





cutting cloth in book form and fill- 
ing the leaves with short historical 
and biographical sketches, pictures 
of noted persons, etc. This ma- 
terial may be gleaned from all 
classes of papers. Get the pupils 
to cut such extracts from papers as 
they find interesting and bring to 
I have 
a language book of my own manu- 


you to make such a book. 


facture, composed of pictures for 
stories, descriptions, etc. , reproduc- 
tion stories, short language exer- 
cises, etc. These I have taken 
from old copies of different teach- 
ers’ journals, and find it quite an 
improvement on the old method of 
searching over back numbers to 
Any old book 


will form the foundation for the 


find such work. 


language book. 
At some time during the term 


you will wish to teach time-telling 
Very likely no 
the 
school-room, with the exception of 


to your children. 
timepiece will be found in 


This cannot 
Take 
a large piece of pasteboard and cut 
On this mark the 
hours and minutes in ink. The 


the teacher’s watch. 
be used to much advantage. 


a circle from it. 


figures need to be large so the 
whole class can see them distinctly. 
A match end dipped in the ink 
will do famously for the lettering. 
In the center cut a rather large 
hole and the hands should be put 
They will be best cut 
out of tin and so arranged that the 


in loosely. 


children can move them from hour 
The time-table will, of 
course, be taught in 


to hour. 
connection 
with the work, and this forms good 
busy-work. After the subject is 
understood by the children, have 
them draw clock faces on their 
slates, then on cardboard. 

Very useful and neat pointers 
can be made from well formed and 
They will last 
a long while and cost nothing. 


dried corn stalks. 


Place a small tack in each and sus- 
pend by a string. one on each side 
of the blackboard, thus keeping 
them out of the chalk dust and pre- 
venting noise from accidently 
knocking to the floor.—Normal In- 
structor. 





Teachers who desire to take Horace 
Greeley’s advice and ‘“‘go west,’’ cannot 
do better than to register in the North- 
western Teachers’ Agency, conducted 
by J. H. Miller, of Lincoln, Neb. 


=e 
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W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1824 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6, Sundays, 9 to 3. 














CRIPPLES HELP FOR THE HELPLESS. § 
caine 
HAND & FOOT FQ 






FAY MFG, ba eet 
COMPANY 28 PINE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO. 














POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


under reasonable conditions. -Do not 
say it can not be done, ’till you send for 
120 page catalogue of DRAUGHON’S 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Nashville, Tenn. This college is strong- 
ly endorsed by bankers and merchants 
all over the United States, as well as 
Foreign Countries. FOUR weeks by 
Draughon’s method of teaching book- 
keeping is equal to TWELVE weeks 
by the old plan. Special advantages in 
Shorthand, Penmanship and _ Tele- 
graphy. 

Cheap board. Open to both sexes, 36 
states and territories represented. Write 
for 120 page catalogue, which will ex- 
plain ‘‘all.”’ Address J. F. Draughen, 
Pres’t., Nashville, Tenn. (Mention this 
paper. ) 

N. B. This college has prepared 
books for ‘‘Home Study,’’ book-keep- 
ing, penmanship and shorthand. 





Teachers, school officers and others 
desiring pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment should correspond with the 
Riverside Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., in reference to their new books, 
the ‘““GREAT RACES OF MANKIND”’ and 
the ‘““NEW PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.”’ 




















The 


Hlomiletic Review for April 
comes to hand as usual well filled with 
interesting material. Among the papers 
of interest we note the following: Prof. 
J.O. Murray, of Princeton, opens the 
review section with a discriminating 
paper on “Arthur Hugh Clough and 
his Poetry.’’ ‘‘Drummond’s Ascent of 
Man,”’ is the subject of an able criti- 
cism, by George P. Mains, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, The Sociological section is 
crowded with the helpful material from 
the pens of Dr. J. H.W. Stuckenberg and 
Rev. B. F. Kidder, Ph.D. Chaplain C. 
O. Bateman, U. S. A., furnishes the 
Living Issue discussion, which is on 
the subject of ‘‘Disarmament of Na- 
tions:’’ Published monthly by the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS Co., 30 Lafayette 
lace, New York City. $8.00 a year. 





THR American Book Co., Chicago, 
have sent us their handsome catalogue 
of books on Nature Study. The cata- 
logue is an interesting book in itself, 
nicely gotten up, beautifully illus- 
trated and neatly printed. Among 
the many especially interesting books 
described we notice 
Gray’s—‘‘How Plants Behave’’ and 

‘‘How Plants Grow.”’ 
Hirrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 
Woods’ How to Study Plants. 
Youman’s First Book of Botany. 
Ccoper’s Animal Life. 

Johonnot’s Natural History Readers. 

Any teacher can obtain this catalogue 
by sending name and address. The 
American Book Co. are right up with 
the times on Nature Study books as 
well as everything else in the school 
book line. 





ONE of the most interesting cata- 
logues it has ever been our privilege to 
consult is that issued by the well- 
known publishers, Silver, Burdett & 
Co., of Boston. So many prominent 
authors whom we have known by their 
writings are here shown to us. Sarah 
L. Arnold is just such a woman as one 
who had read ‘‘Way Marks for Teach- 
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ers’’ might have expected to see. 
Others whose picture teachers will be 
glad to see are Gen. Henry B. Carring- 
ton, author of ‘‘Beacon Lights of Patri- 
otism;’’ Pres. John W. Cook, of the Iili- 
nois State Normal School ; William A. 
Mowry, author of that excellent book, 
‘Studies in Civil Government,’’ and 
whose picture the boys will all want to 
see; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kan- 
sas City ; W. B. Powell, Emma J. Tedd, 
T. J. Morgan, C. H. Stowell, and many 
teacher should have 


others. Every 


this catalogue. 





Scribner's Magazine for April will be 
an Easter number with a special cover 
Henry McCarter and a 
series of full-page pictures by four great 
Abby, Albert 

and 


designed by 


illustrations—Edwin A. 
Lynch, W. T. 


Lord Weeks, showing Easter scenes in 


Smedley Edwin 
England, Paris, New York and Jerusa- 
lem. There is also an Easter hymn 
with six remarkable full-page symbclic 
pictures by Henry McCarter. 





THE Encyclopedic Dictionary is a 
superb work of four quarto volumes of 
1,300 pages each, 
numerous illustrations. 
that Webster’s International 
contains 140,000 words; 
the Encyclopedic, 180,000, (250,000 
including compounds) some idea of its 
extensive scope can be formed. Add to 
this the fact that the International con- 
tains 


over containing 
When it is re- 
called 


Dictionary 


(exclusive of introduction, ap- 
pendix, etc.,) 1,681 pages; the Ency- 
clopedic, with similar exclusions, 
5,846 pages, and the magnitude of the 
latter becomes apparent. Almost seven- 
teen years were devoted to its compila- 
tion, and the superior qualifications of 
its editors guarantee the work first- 
class. Dr. Robert Hunter contributed 
The 
assistant editors, S.J. Herrtage, A. B. 
and John A. Williams, A. M., Trinity 
College, Oxford, mainly prepared the 
dictionary portion of the -vork. 


most of the encyclopzdic articles. 


Many 
specialists assisted in their respective 
fields—men who stand pre-eminent in 
their chosen subjects, as Prof. Huxley, 
Richard A. etc. Though 
originally compiled in England, it has 
been adapted to American use by Prof. 
Chas. Morris, well known for his large 
experience in encyclopedic work. It 
covers the whole ground of the English 


Procter, 





language from Chaucer’s time to the 
present, containing both current and 
obsolete words, technical terms, collo- 
quialisms, special coinages, slang, semi- 
naturalized words, hybril compounds, 
and an extensive vocabulary of words 
Each 


word is exhaustively treated as to its 


peculiar to Scott and Burns. 


origin, development, etymology, pro- 
nunciation, and various meanings in 
ordinary, figurative, technical, scien- 
Quota- 
tions illustrative of its use are freely 


tific and classical language. 
employed, with references; this is a 
the old 
method, which simply gave the author 


marked improvement over 
of the passage quoted, rarely the work 
quoted from, and still more rarely the 
chapter and line. Butit is more than 
a first-class dictionary ; it not only de- 
fines the words but gives an extended 
explanation of those involving Botany, 
Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mechanics, Agriculture, Law, Medicine, 
History, Mythology, Music, Art, Archi- 
tecture, 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, 


Biblical Knowledge, etc. It is, in fact, 
as the name indicates, a skillful com- 
bination of two necessary works into 
one, without thereby detracting from 
the merits of either. Its superior worth, 
together 
price, should place it in every school 
library and in the 
teacher. SYNDICATE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—_— 


with its phenomenally low 
hands of every 
PUBLISHING Co., 


THE well-known publisher, W. B. 
Clive, of London, has lately opened an 
Fifth 
The University Tu- 


American branch at 65 
New York City. 
torial Series which they are publishing 


Avenue, 


is being received with much favor in 
this country. A glance at their adver- 
tisement will show that their works are 


all of the highest order. 





Dr. R. HEBER HOLBROOK, Vice- 
President of the Normal University, at 
Lebanon, O., is preparing a work on 
the ‘‘First Principles of the Science of 
Education.’’ It is the outgrowth of his 
lectures at teachers’ institutes through- 
out the United States during the last 
twenty years. 





THERE is in Fiske’s History of the 
United States for schools a very inter- 
esting illustration showing the evolu- 
tion of the American flag. It gives 


Washington’s coat-of-arms, consisting ~ 


of stars and bars, the British Union 
Jack, the flag used by Washington at 
Cambridge in June, 1776, and our own 
flag as eventually adopted by Congress 
in June, 1777. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


LESSONS IN 
By Spencer Trotter, Professor of Biology 


in Swarthmore College. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. This 
book cannot failto give great help to 
teachers of geography. The topics 
treated, are: Land and water, life on 
the earth, climate, winds, ocean cur- 
rents and rainfall, the influence of 
climate, the plants which have affected 
man, the animals which have affected 
man, man and the distribution of the 
races, commerce, history, etc. The 
treatment of the themes is simple, 
scientific in spirit and well devised to 
awaken and sustain the interest of the 
reader. 


Pror. WM. M. BRYAN’’S book, ‘‘The 
American Scheme of State Education,”’ 
published by W S. Bell, St. Louis, is 
receiving many commendations from 
prominent educators throughout the 
country. This litle book which only 
costs 10 cents has the most clear, 
concise and correct statement of the Re- 
lation of the Educational System to the 
State, it has ever been our privilege to 
read. Every teacher who has not read 
it should send five two-cent stamps to 
the publisher at once and get a copy. 
After you read it you will agree with us 
that it was money well spent. 





‘THE Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union, considered in their relation 
to the Constitution of the United 
States and to the Resulting Union.”’ 
By J. L. M. Curry, 12 mo, $1.25. B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va_ This 
book is the result of much study and 
labor, and is intended to show the con- 
nection of the South with our Revolu- 
tionary period and our subsequent his- 
tory under the Constitution. The writer 
has had large experience in legislative 
and diplomatic life, and brings to the 
discussion of his subject profound con- 
victions and wide readings. 

The volume is largely historical, care- 
fully abstaining from controversy and 
argument. 

Having been a member of the Con- 
federate Congress and a Confederate 
soldier, Dr. Curry has not failed to 
present the views, principles, and 


actions of his associates, and we ven- 
ture to say that there will not be found 
elsewhere a more satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the State-rights creed, or of the 


end and the features of the Confederate 
Constitution. ‘‘Reconstruction,’’ as 
found in legal documents and official 
action, receives proper treatment, and 
the plea for union of heart and mind in 
sustaining a constitutional, federal re- 
public will awaken a cordial response 
in every American heart. 





THE Public School Gymnastic Course. 
By Carl Betz, Director and Supervisor 
of Physical Culture, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Price, 65 cents. A. 
Flanagan, Chicago. Gymnastics should 
have a place in public school work, for 
the benefit of those boys and girls who 
need to build up muscular tissue, that 
they may beable to do good brain work ; 
and that other class of pupils, who, from 
natural inclination, or necessity, take 
considerable exercise, but are lacking 
in ease and grace of movement. 

This book of free gymnastics gives 
the fundamental principles for the basis 
ofthe teaching of physical culture. It 
is the beginning of a system designed 
to unfold the natural and symmetrical 
beauty of the human body, increase 
moral strength and mental power. 

This system is carefully graded, and 
so systematic in plan and order that 
each andevery part of the body is ex- 
ercised and trained, but no one part to 
the neglect of another. The system 
possesses not only intrinsic worth, but 
a perfect adaptability to school work. 





BECKONINGS PROM LITTLE HANDS.— 
John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a most interesting and sug- 
gestive little book, the outgrowth and 
fruit of close contact with child-life at 
its best. The author, - Patterson Du 
Bois, here takes the reader into his con- 
fidence and allows her, or him, to ob- 
serve the sweet outworking of child- 
nature in the house, guided and guarded 
by tender and appreciative parental 
love. These eight studies will help 
every right-minded parent and teacher 
to better understand child life, and 
more fully to enter into and help chil- 
dren to solve their problems. He 
shows us how easy it is to crush or 
harm the unfolding lives of sensitive 
little ones, and how beautiful is the 
relation between a loving parent and 
the sweet, right-minded child eager to 
seize new truth and help solve the 
problems of early life. It will prove 
very rich, comforting and uplifting to 
parents and teachers and they will un- 
derstand the children under their 
charge better from having read Beck- 
onings from Little Hands. 


STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 
By Mara L. Pratt. 50 cts. Educational 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. In writing 
this little book, Dr. Mara L. Pratt has 
struck the happiest vein. The book 
reads almost like fiction, so ingenious 
has the author proved herself in mak- 
ing the whole Colonial history of New 
England revolve around little Pere- 
grine White and Oceanus Hopkins— 
the colonial babies—born upon the 
Mayflower, and the other little chil- 
dren who had their part in those early 
hardships. Each story hasa child for 
its hero; it is the chz/d’s part in the 
wars and the Indian troubles that is por- 
trayed ; it isthe cht/dren in the churche, 
that are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the chi/dren in the 
quaint costumes and customs of the 
colonial times throughout the book. 
It is, in fact, the colonial child’s own 
book, and they will learn more history 
than they would from a dry text-book 
on history; and they will learn it in a 
way to create an appetite fora fuller 
knowledge. 





W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1824 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, $6 a 
tooth; gold filling, $2; all other filling, 
$1. Everything first-class. Hours, 8 to 
6. Sundays 9 to 3. 


NOW—THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY! 


Last month I cleared, after paying all expen- 
ses, $175.46; the month before, $149.93, and have 
at the same time attended to my regular busi- 
ness. I believe anyone, anywhere, can do as 
well, as I have not a particularly good location 
and no experience. When you have an article 
that every family wants itis very easy selling 
it. It seems strange that a good, cheap Dish 
Washer was never before placed on the market. 
With the Climax, which sells at $5, you can 
wash and dry the dishes for a family in two 
minutes, without putting the hands 1n water; 
as soon as people see the Washer work, they 
want one, and that is why so much money can 
be made so quickly. For full particulars, ad- 
dress THE CLIMAX MFG. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
I feel convinced that any lady or gentleman, in 
any location, can make from $5to $10 a day, as 
every family will very soon have a Dish Wash- 
er. Try it and publish your experience for the 
benefit of others. 














Knight Special, $60.00. 
25 POUNDS. 


No CHEAP WHEEL, but made of the 

best material and workmanship; 24 

inch frame, 1-4 Inch chain; M. &W. 

Pneumatic Tires; full ball, a beauty. 
Catalogue free. 


KNIGHT CYCLE C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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vill send the JouRNAIL, three months, —DR.TAFT’S— 
aap J > ASTHMALINE 
trial trip, for only 25 cts. Gives a Night’s 
Sweet Sleep and L 
a so that you need not git T 
We are’ still appointing agents for up ALL NIGHT gasping 
Z * for breath for fear of suf. 
the summer institute. We want one focation. On receipt of 
: x i: name and P. O. address ( 
agent in every county. If you will at- Wit mail TRIAL BOTTLE 
. tend the institute and work for our tg Bt. Map. 
. Capen r = ‘ > . . Rochester, N. Y, 

Mr. W. E. Scorr, who has had many Journal and no ether school journal we Dec-8t the 
years experience as an advertising want you, and will pay you well for — —__—_—. qua 
agent, has entire charge of our eastern your effort. Write for terms and get i pew 
advertising department, 114 Nassau ready for BUSINESS. | -rom LaG rippe. tral 
St., New York. oc — _ a 

oes = i. ; Roe How Dr. Miles’ Nervine Restored 
tied The Piqua School Furniture Co., AA ver 
The Long and Short of It. whose advertisement appears in this is- One of Kentucky’s Business sil 
; sue, supplied the furniture for the six- eke Men to Health. 
: th we talked about short teen rooms of the East St. Louis High BH as ete ess the 

Last een ee ‘ - School building that was dedicated with T to : 
subjects, very short, in fact 33,000 sub-  cuch imposing ceremony in February. i}! Tr 
: by - thic , é 
jects treated in one book, which you nadie ie 
can still have bound in leather and in- - iain tid sia as 

: Hk managers of the Chicago and Al- 
dexed for only 50 cts. It is a sure cure § ; g ge 
for BAD SPELLS which are liable to at- tou R. R. are making arrangements to sid 
tack anybody at any place at almost take the best kind of care, as usual, of ' 
any time. ‘The dose is small, only one teachers and their friends who propose its 
measure at atime, and repeat as often to visit Denver and the Rocky Moun- co 
as the attack appears. Hadn’t you bet- tains this summer, and attend (nomi- + 
ter send 50 cents at once and carry This nally) the meeting of the National rT 
— a STON r3 . _ , Hae i ‘ 
EVERYVBODY’S DICTIONARY in = vest saucational Association. Every possi- - 

~ke ; . or, if you haven’ta are : A 
pocket, or some other je ble facility will be afforded parties who or 
vest pocket, as a preventative of fad : 2 

Ns ? avail themselves of the perfect passenger ie 
spells : 

p service which characterizes this favorite q p 

Your article on is received Toute tothe west, with direct connec- a « 
and we are very sorry to say itis entire. tions with the Union Pacific from eq / ‘ 
ly too long for publication in our Kansas City to Denver. a ‘ 
JOURNAL. | Parties not only along the line, but Ne DISEASE has ever presented so many P 

We know it issad, but thatisthe LONG from north and east of Chicago andeast : gtygoorns ” vr pe - a f 

. aa : ae Fee - Z ? eaves its victims so debilitated, useless, 
of it and we can t help it. Very few of Bloomington and coming up from _ gleepless, nerveless, as LaGrippe. t 
people will take the time to read a long the southeast to St. Louis, will be Mr. I). W. Hilton, state agent of the Mut- 
article unless the writer is well known. : : : ual Life Insurance Co., of Kentucky, says: 

- os ' . é ge furnished special through cars direct to “In 1889 and ’90 I had two severe attacks ] 
Say what you have to say in about two pert pba eas gaia ene ee 
Si , “ ‘ Denver whenever there are enough to of LaGrippe, the last one attacking my ner | 
columus or less, leave off the introduc- ' a. vous system with such severity that my life 
: . om . ; fill a car and more, and better than this, | was despaired of. I had not slept for more 
tion, prefix, preface and conclusion. nhs emeeilinl: tteeteily tials clients tend than two months except by the use of nar- 
Boil it down and you will find publish- Wt! specia rouga — when train eotics that stupefied me, but gave me no 
ers and readers for your articles. loads come together, direct through to rest. I was only conscious of intense — 
-- 4 oys . weakness, agonizing bodil main and the 
Denver. The C. & A. R. R. also runs eet eens AB, 


OvR May issue will be devoted largely 
to the National Educational Association 
meeting at Denver. In fact it will bea 
N. E. A. number. We will give: 

Ist. Complete program. 

2nd. All about railroad routes and 
rates. 

3rd. Hotels with cuts showing head- 
quarters of various delegations. 

4th. Views illustrating scenery in and 
around Denver. 

sth. All about excursions to the moun- 
tains. 

6th. Articles on the annual meeting 


through sleeping cars and through chair 
cars between Chicago and Bloomington 
and Denver, every day, in both direc- 
tions, so that passengers returning 
either singly or in parties, may always 
be sure of getting the best accommoda- 
tion. Through sleeping car tickets are 
also sold via this route from Denver to 
St. Louis. Mr. D. Bowes, the General 
Western Passenger Agent at St. Louis, 
and Mr. J. M, Hunt, the City Passenger 
Agent, are in the field and keenly alive 
to meet all legitimate demands to make 
the trip safe, quick, attractive and de- 
lightful. 





fact that I was hourly growing weaker. 
When in thiscondition, I commenced using 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine. In two days 
I began to improve and in one month's time 
I was cured, much to the surprise of all who 


knew of my condition. I have been in ex- 

cellent health since and have recommended 

your remedies to many of my friends.” 
Louisville, Jan. 22, 189%. D. W. Hriron. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine Restores Health. 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
Dyspepsia Compound i “ures 99 cases out 


S wuaranteed. 
ofa to. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT REE 
Philadelphia, Pa. E. B. WEART & CO, 
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ONE WAY For a teacher who wants a better position is to take his “pen in hand” and 
write to all the towns in two or three states and then—stay in his old place. 


to joi “Noti : —- : ‘ 
ANOTHER WAY sisi prciteta tees Notltcation Ancacies,” and he wil have 
A BETTER WA 


IS TO 
and be RECOMMENDED to the place best suited to him, and which hec 


by prominent educators. 
And last but not least by any means, 
we will issue forty thousand copies. 
Tell your friends about it. The sub- 
scription price is only one dollar, and 
we issue every month in the year. We 


. 


t 


jon Ohe Morth western Beachers Agency 
Address an best fill. © 


J. H. MILLER, Manager, Lincoln, Neb. 
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The Big Four Route. 





Let us from point to point the story know, 
To make the easy time in pleasure flow. 
—Shak. 


OSSIBLY the the 
be of Pres. M. E. Ingalls, of 
the “Big Four Route,’’ are better in 
quality, than those of Chauncey M. De- 
pew, President of the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., 
quantity, is because Mr. Ingalls has a 
very remarkable man, Mr. E.O. McCor- 


reason why 


though not so great in 


mick, as Passenger Traffic Manager of 
the ‘Big Four Route,’”’ and he is relieved 
to a large extent by the efficiency of his 
Traffic Manager, of any sort of anxiety 
as to the result ofthe figures on passen- 
ger traffic account, being on the right 
side of the ledger. 

The ‘‘Big Four Route’’ has recovered 
itself and more too. The speed, safety, 
comfort and /uxury of the ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker Special’? demonstrates this fact. 
To-day its equipment in powerful en- 
gines, elegant and sumptuous coaches, 
combining all that money, skill, exper- 
ience and science has so far accom- 
plished in the world of transportation— 
and that is a great deal—coupled with a 
solid, even, well ballasted roadbed, the 
“Big Four Route,’’ from a mere skeleton 
of ‘‘two streaks of iron rust’’ when its 
left it, 
tances all other lines to New York 
and Boston, swinging out of the 
largest Union Station in the world at 
12 o’clock, noon, and landing its pas- 


former owners to-day dis- 


sengers without weariness or ferry 
transfers in New York the next evening 
at 6.00, and in Boston at 9.05 p. m. 

We involuntarily poked our head out 
of the window as we bowled along down 
the Hudson, through ‘‘Sleepy Hollow” 
at the rate of a mile a minute to see if 
some of the old “Rip Van Winkle” 
sprites and gnomes were not sitting 
round on the shadows rubbing their eyes 
open in wonder as they caught a passing 
glimpse of this twentieth century mar- 
vel of speed and steam—the ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker Special’’—pouring its countless 
argosies of wealth into the lap of the 
great terminal city at the 42d Street 
depot. 

Mr. George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the New York Central 
R. R., at the American Association Con- 
vention of General Passenger Agents last 
week, (he must have had the ‘‘Big Four 


Route”’ and its passenger traffic mana- 
ger in mind) when he said: ‘‘An effi- 
cient passenger department places con- 
stantly before the public the facilities 
offered by the company for travel, it 
being well understood that facilities for 
travel always imply facilities for the 
shipment of freight. An efficient pas- 
senger department is always on the 
alert to aid in establishing new resorts 
and enterprises, and to give the fullest 
information regarding delightful scenes, 
varied climates, desirable health and 
pleasure resorts, and the best time and 
way to visit them, whether they be old 
or new.”’ 

This is how and why the ‘‘Big Four 
Route”’ captures the ten thousand, more 
or less, members of the Christian En- 
deavor meeting to be held in Boston 
this summer. 

With Mr. E. O. McCormick Passenger 
Trafic Manager in Cincinnati, his 
modest but ‘‘hustling’’ Lieutenant, W. 
F. Snyder, at St. Louis, Mr. Geo. H. 
Daniels, general passenger agent, at 
New York, and Mr. A. S. Hanson at the 
Boston end, all the Christian Endeav- 
orites are likely to be well cared for as 
well as all others who avail themselves 
of the special advantages of the ‘‘Big 
Four Route’’ to New York and Boston. 

The ‘Knickerbocker Special’? is a 
‘‘flyer,’? as you see by the following 
schedule: 


Leave St. Louis, 12 noon. 
Leave Peoria, 12:30 p. m. 
Arrive Indianapolis, 6:30 p. m. 
«Cincinnati, 10:30 p. m. 
«Cleveland, 1:50 a. m. 
si Buffalo, 6:18 a. m. 
og New York, 6:00 p. m. 
i Boston, 9:05 p. m. 


“Let us from point to point the story know, 
To make the easy time in pleasure flow.” 


This superb vestibuled train has 
through Wagner Sleeping Car St. Louis 
to New York, landing passengers at 
Grand Central station, Forty-second St., 
in the very heart of New York City, 
avoiding the annoyance and discomfort 
of ferry transfers. Boston passengers 
have drawing room car accommodations 
from Albany. The other two through 
trains, via the ‘“‘Big Four Route,’’ leave 
St. Louis 8:95 a. m., 7:55 p. m. 





Send your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get free of all 
cost, a coupon worth several dollars if 
used by you to its full advantage. Don’t 
delay. This is worthy attention. 
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Russia To any 
chit 250. Leather 50°. address. 
GENUINE AUTHORITY on pronuncia- 
tion, a. accent, capital let- 
ters. lling, punctuation. Gazet- 
teer of world; useful factsandtables, 
forms of notes, due bills, etc. Parlia- 
; mentary rules, rules of etiquette, apt 
hes and toasts, meanings of 






Nae as t= 


LA 4 tin phrases; up-to-date. 27,500 wds. 
r indexed; a book everyone wants from 
a farm laborer to professional man. 
ir Don’t Be Deceived ! 

E aU Get the best. Size 24 x5in. 
TR: Agents Wanted! WRITE POR TERMS. 
Hd LAIRD & LEE, pues. 











263 WABASH AVE. — CHICAGO } 








An Educational Excursion 
oe ae & 


UTAH Pisseorare ites 

That all members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends may have an oppor- 
tunity to visit Utah, that wonderland of 
health, wealth and pleasure, before re- 
turning to their Eastern homes from the 
Denver meeting in July, the Rio Grande 
Western railway, ‘‘Senic Line of the 
World,” in connection with the D. & 
R. G. and Colorado Midland Lines, will 
make the unusually low rate of $20.00 
for the round trip, Denver to Utah, in- 
cluding the grandest scenic ride in the 
world and a visit to 

PROVO, the beautiful arcadian city 
on Utah Lake. Excellent fresh water 
bathing, fishing and hunting. 

SALT LAKE CITY, made famous by 
its historical and religious associations, 
a picturesque city of health and pleas- 
ure—Sanitarium, ‘Table Mineral Waters, 
Warm Springs, Hot Springs and Sul- 
phur Springs, within the city limits,— 
a plunge into the Great Salt Lake at 
Saltair Beach, the Dead Sea of America, 
the water contains 23% more salt than 
the Dead Sea of the Holy Land—im- 
possible to sink—the most invigorating 
baths in the world; headquarters of the 
Mormon Church, Temple and Taber- 
nacle. Salt Lake City is alsoacity of 
beautiful homes, drives, parks and 
canyons. Its climate is unsurpassed, 
having as it does, 325 days of sunshine 
in every year. A modern city hemmed 
in by snow capped mountains. Military 
post three miles distant. 

OGDEN, a thriving city of modern 
enterprise and progress,—Hot Thermal 
Springs within easy ascess, a sanitarium 
in itself, picturesque drives through 
canyons of wonderfnl natural rugged 
beauty, a city situated at the foot of 
the Wasatch Mountains. Hundreds 
of points of interest to the traveler, 
tourist, teacher and student. 


NO ONE SHOULD MISS 
this opportunity to visit Utah and enjoy 
the scenery of the Rocky Mountains 
and kindred ranges. No European trip 
compares with it in variety and grand- 
eur of scenery, and wealth of novel 
interest and study. 
TICKETS WILL BE ON SALE 

only on July 18th and 14th, at $20 for 
the round trip, Inquire of ticket agent 
for particulars, or write S. H. Babcock, 
Salt Lake City. 
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The “Columbia Automatic.” 








REPRESENTS THE 
Only Progressive 
Step enemmiteietiek 


THAT HAS BEEN 


TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


SCHOOL DESKS 


IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
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| Stronge"Durable, 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 
PEERLESS IN 
COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE. 
Ranltlessly Beantifal! 

HONESTLY MADE! 

Sehool Supplies. 











Not in the Trust. THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO,, 
| Sana A. OFLO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears . 
vacancies and tells is something, but i 
you about them THAT } is asked to rec- 


ommend a teacherand win RECOMMENDS 
mends you, that is more. Ours 


aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Te; he -W ante dt Teac hers. Co- “operative e 
eat ars an e Association, 6034 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


SECURE A POSITION. 


Wanted; for office work, on salary, in 
most every county in the south and 
west, a young lady or gentleman. Those 
from the country also accepted. Exper- 
ience not necessary; in fact, prefer be- 
ginners at a small salary at first, say to 
begin, from $30.00 to $60.00 a month. 

Chances for rapid promotion Goop. 
Must deposit in bank cash, about $100.00. 
No loan asked; no investment required. 
It is a salaried and permanent position. 
(Strictly office work.) The enterprise is 
strongly endorsed by bankers. Address, 
P. O. Box 433, Nashville, Tenn. (Men- 
tion this paper.) 











Jimmy: ‘What is the meaning of 
that ‘N. E. A.’ I see on those R. R. 
bills?” 

Pat: Ah, Jimmy, what isthe matter 
with you, don’t you know, Never Eat 
All. Those are the polite people going 
to meet in Denver. They always leave 
something on the plate for manners.”’ 





SONG OF ARBOR DAY. 


We have come with joyful geeting, 
Songs of gladness, voices gay, 
Teachers, friends, happy children, 
All to welcome Arbor Day. 
Here we plant the tree whose branches, 
Warmed by breath of summer days, 
Nourished by soft dews and showers, 


Soon shall wave in leafy sprays. 


Gentle winds will murmur softly, 
Zephyrs float on noisless wing; 
Mid its boughs shall thrush and robin 
Build its nest and sweetly sing. 
’Neath its sheltering arms shall child- 
hood, 
Weary of the noontide heat, 
In its cool inviting shadow 
Find a pleasant, safe retreat. 


Plant we then throughout our borders, 
O’er our land so fair and wide, 
Treasurs from the leafy forest, 
Vale and hill and mountain side. 
Rooted deep, oh, let them flourish, 
Sturdy giants may they be! 
Emblems of the cause we cherish, 
Education broad and free, 
—S. J. Flarpers’ 
Speaker. 


PETTINGS in School 





WANTE D AT ONCE — Teachers —3 
Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 Col- 
lege Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 
2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergarten, 
4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Math- 
ematics, for full term. Address with 
stamp, COLUMBIAN TE he RS’ BUREAU, 
Vanderbilt Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, 


Teachers wanted for good positions, 
New circulars free, 


FREE TO TEACHERS. 


Catalogue and Sample Re- 

ward Cards Free. Imported 
Embossed Cards 4x7 inches, cut out, 
Imported Embossed 6x8, 4c. each; 





8c. each; 
Handsome 


Cards 5%x7%, 2c. each; Oil Chromos 54%x7k, 
ligc. each; Embossed Cards 4\4x6, 1c. each; 
34x64g, Ic. each; Cards &3x4Y 5c. pkg. of 10; 





Booklets, 6c. to 75c 

ket for the price; 

postpaid. 
a°Mention this paper 


prettiest goods in the mar- 

$1.20 worth for each $1.(0; 

JOHN WILCOX, 
MILFORD, N. Y. 








The National Normal University en- 
tered upon the second term of its goth 
year Jan. Ist. The number of students 
is not only larger than during the first 
term, but largerthan for the correspond- 
ing term of last year. New York, Mass- 
achusetts, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Georgia, Texas, 
Ohio, Kentucky, New Jersey, Indiana 
and Illinois are among the states rep- 
sented by the new arrivals. The new- 
est department, the Kindergarten, un- 
der the superintendency of Miss Pearl 

Carpenter, of Cinc innati, and in charge 
of Miss Elizabeth Culp, is proving very 
successful. 
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THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, London and New York. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR HICH SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


Analysie, ereentery Qualitative. By Wm. 
F.C 


Briggs, M. A., 


LL. B. 


Latin Composition and Syntax. With copious exercises. 


By A.H. Al- 


,and R. W. Stewart, D Sc. 40 cents croft, M.A., Oxon, and J. H. Haydon, M. A., Cambridge and 
“ t Mat! tical. 2 c. Ww. C Bart M. A Lond. Third edition, 60 cents. Key, 60 cents. 
nomy, Elementary Mathematica y ‘. Barlow, . A» oe ; 
bizonomys Camb., and Edin., and G. H. Bryan, M. A., Cainb., Fellow satin Seomnaty = Tutorial. By B. J. Hayes, M. A., Lond., Gold 
of St. Peter’s College. Sees aine, with answers, $1.50. Tedalist in Classics, and W. F. Masom, M. A., University 
5 Exhibitioner, Lond. 80 cents. 


Biology, Text Book of. By H. 


G. Wells, B. Sc., Lond., 
Part I, Vertebrates. Part 1. Invertebrates and Plants. Kach $1.00, 


7. 2.8... ¥.C P. 


Light, Text Book of. 
edition, $1.00, 


By R. W. 


Stewart, D. Sc., London. Second 


(o-ordinate Geometry; The Right Line and Cirele. By William Sagin, 5 Manual of. By J. Welton, M. A,, Lond. 2 vols. Vol. I., $2.00. 

Briggs, M. A.. LI. B. F. R. A. S., and G. H. Bryan, M. A. yore [Vol. 11 in preparation.] 

edition, 80 cents. Key, $1.00, net. Magnetism and Electricity, Text Book of. By RK. W. Stewart, D. Sc., 
English History, The Intermediate Text Book of. ByC. S. Fearenside, Lond. $100. [Second edition just ready.] ; 

M.A., Oxon. Vol. II, 1485-1603. $1.00 Mechanics, Elementary Text i?“ of. By be ae Briggs, M. A., 

. a» B., F.R. A. Sand G. Bryan, M.A., F. R.A.S., Pt. I.. 
Ragiiah, The Language. Its History and Structure. By W. H. Low, Dynamics, 50c. Pt, IL. " dastlne: 40c. 
M.A., Lond., Second edition, 60 cents. 


Ethics, Manual of. 


lege, Cambridge. Second edition, $1.50. 


Greek Reader, The Tutorial. 
ist in Classics. 


Heat, Text Book of. 
tion, $1.00. 


60 cents. 


Heat, Elementary Text Book of. By R. 


By J. S. Mackenzie, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
By A. Waugh Young, M. A., 
By R. W. Stewart, D, Sc., London. 


W. Stewart, D. Sc., 


Rome, The Tutorial History of. To A. D. 14. By H. H. Allcroft, M. A,, 


Oxon; and W. F. Masom, M. A., Lond. With maps, £0 cents. 


Sound, Text Book of. By F. Catchpool, B. Sc., Lecturer in Physics at 


Gold Medal- Just ready. 


Second edi- ri. 
Lond. 50c. 


whee 


University Tutorial College, and R. W. 


Myduentation, an Elementary Text Book of. 
, F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 50 cents. 
‘esiuaicaas an Elementary Text Book of. 

3., F.R.A.S.,and G. H. Bryan, M. A, 50 cents. [Just Feat j 


Stewart, D. Sc., $1.00 
By William Briggs, M.A., 
[Just —— ] 
By William Briggs, M. 


LATIN AND CREEK CLASSICS WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


AUTHOR, WORK. EDITOR. PRICE 

AUTHOR, WORK. EDITOR. PRICE. HORACE, Epistles, Plaistowe & Shipham, £0 

AESCHYLUS Prometheus Vinctus, Plaistowe & Masom, $ .60 ‘ Sie. i1,, 1, IV. meee ty mae Burnett, #0 

CAESAR, Gallic War, L, V., VI. Allcroft & Masom, ea 40 JUVENAI satires, 1. int, i ‘Ath & See = 

” = VII ” ” -60 “ ’ VIII., Xi ~ x -60 

CICERO, Ad Atticum, IV., Haydon, 60 LIVY, - ee a> a Se. ea. «£0 

” De Finibus, I., Moses & Fearenside, 60 ov ID, bath XI OMe — - ys 

ae Meta ses, XI, ‘ 
De Amicitia, Haydon, 40 a Tristia, I., III., Allcroft & Shipham, ea. 40 
De Senecute, Allcroft & Masom, 40 coe. cae ——_ Kerin. £0 
é F Neatby & Hayes, J 

« Pro Archia, Pro Balbo, Allcroft & Plaistowe,ea. .40 Sor *HOCL ES, Pov mol Allerefe & ae i. 

“6 Pro Plancio, Kerin & Allcroft, .60 Electra, Thompson & Hayes, 80 

HE RODOT US, Book Vv m Masom & Fearenside -60 TACI TUS, Annals,I, II., Masom & Fearenside, ea. .60 

Vil Thompsoa & Thomas, 60 6 Histories, me Plaistowe & Maidment, 60 

HOMER, Ody ssey, an XI,X, Hayden & Plaistowe, 60 THUCYDIDES, Book VII, Stout & Plaistowe, 60 
“i ‘s XI, XI, = 3 -60 VERGIL, Aeneid, I., III., V., VI., 

“ ‘* EI, KIV, ee ss 60 WELs, Diss ahes Allcroft & Masom, ea. 40 

- " Sook XVII Masom, 40 XENOPHON, Anabasis, I., Allcroft & Richardson, 40 

Hellenica, HEE: IV., ea. .80 


Complete Descriptive List, Embracing Latin and Greek Classics, Translations, The English Language, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, and Science, mailed free on application. 


NEW YORK, 


65 FIFTH AVENUE. 





SHE was a little Cambridge girl, and 
not very well acquainted with school 
day she was discov- 


discipline. One 


ered whispering, and the teacher sent 
her to an anteroom to meditate upon the 
enormity of her offense. When she was 
again permitted to join her classmates, 
the teacher asked, ‘‘What were you say- 
ing to the girl next to you when I caught 
you whispering?’’ The little culprit 
hung her head for a moment and then 
replied, “I was enly telling her how 

looked 


“Well, that—yes —-I know—but we must 


nice you in your new dress.” 
—the class in spelling will please stand 
up. 


ro 2 0 


SEND in your advertisement now 


for the N. E. A. number in May. 








LOW RATE EXCURSIONS. 


April 2nd and 30th, 1895. 


On April 2d the Iron Mountain Route 
will sell excursion tickets to all points 
in Arkansas, to Lake Charles, La., and 
to all points in Texas, except El Paso, 
at the very low rate of one fare for the 
round trip (plus two dollars) and on 
April 30th at one fare straight for the 
round trip to all points in the South- 
east. Liberal limits and stop-over priv- 
ileges allowed. For full particulars 
and descriptive and illustrated pamph- 
lets, address City Ticket Agent, N. 
W. Corner Broadway and Olive St., or 
Union Station. 


--—-+- #@&€ e——_ —-- 


Do Your Feet Trouble You? 


Soterion, the Great American Foot Remedy, 
cures cold, perspiring feet, corns, bunyons, 
chillblains, tender feet and reduces the size so 
a much smaller shoe can be worn. Sample box 
25c. by a postpaid. 

HE C. N. MIDDLETON DRUG CO., 
74 Dortiandt Street, Dep. 7, New York. 


Toledo, St. Lonis and Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Tvronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


New York, 

And all points North and East. 
ELEGANT VESTIBULE BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS; NEW BUFFET RECLINING CHAIR 
CARS, - - SEATS FREE. 

TICKET OFFICES: 
505 Olive Street and Union Station, 
ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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THE KING OF BICYCLES. 


SANNA 
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Absolutely the Best. Strietly Up-to-Date. 


AAAAARDD DADS 
osee 
wre vv 














Monarch Light, 


in Name, Style, Strong, Speedy, 
Quality, 
Appearance. 
Fit for a 
King or Queen 


to Ride. 


Graceful, 
Beautifully 
Finished, 
Elegant in 
Design. 








: 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MONARCH CYCLE CoO., 


LAKE AND HALSTED STREETS, CHICAGO. 


BRANCHES.---New York, San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, 
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NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF 


echhudnn 





IS NECESSARY 
To teach the subject if Williams & Rogers’ NEW COM. 
PLETE, NEW INTRODUCTIVE, or FIRST LESSONS IN 
BOOKKEEPING be used. These books are practically 
self-teaching, and are the most popular and widely used 
workson the subject. They are high in grade and low in 
. Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of 
Commercial Text-Books sent free to teachers. Address. 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Puauisuens, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. on CHICAGO, ILL. 


feb5t. 





One of the best he'ps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
garding child training, is 


am KORADINE, 


A FASCINATING STORY. 


Penal 

Ifound it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, 
pure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
y silanti High School. 

have started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude 
E. Williams, Principal A'cott High School. 

P > 


EPAID, $1.25. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & GU. ,104 Market St. ,{ hicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescents, 
Soenes Views, Shields, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships. 
Juve ies, Birds, Animals, and thousands in variety 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches @c;-3%x5'4 12c¢:- 
$xx54 embossed 15¢;-4'¢x6'; 20¢:-5'x7's 35c;-7x9 50c 
All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike 





Samples sent free to teachers. 
Price List of School Suppiies, Embossed, Frosted, 

ed, Chromo Rew Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
akers, Dialogues, Diplomas, 


Reports, Aids, free. All postpaid by mail. Address, 


A. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 





Burlington 
¥ Route. ¥ 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 





Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 


M. LOUIS ) st. Joseph, 





Geren et em mp 


PSE ATT ho TOT a 4 


AND 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 


ke QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER, 








Ticket Office, 218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS. 





Blaine’s Handy Manual 
- » OF... 
Useful Information, 


-. AND... 

ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Contains One Million Facts. 
Sent to any address on receipt 

« « « OMe. ose 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., 
521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











nua 


HOW TO GET A 


CHOICE FRUIT RANCH 





ON EASY PAYMENTS. | 
Improved to your order and cared for until | 
roductive. Income sure and permanent. | 
nvestment safe and profitable. Illustrated 

pamphlet free. Send for one. It will pay you. 


CHARLES E. DAY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
feb4t-e.o. 





Seeking new 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS jocnicke sr 


better positlons in the great South West should 
write at once for our circulars. Our location 
and superior facilities enable us to help them, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. 0. BOX 792. 
Mar. 3t 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 





Health 4»p 
Pleasure 
Resorts 


anew Reached Via 


The Santa Fe Route, 


St. Louis and San Francisco Ry., 


LEBANON, MO., and 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


4a 


HE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at 

Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- 
ular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, 
afford first-class accommodations 
particular. 


in every 


For full information write to Hotel Manager 
of either of the above named hotels. 


H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, 


Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


A Now Daily Train 
Between 


St. Louis, 


PEORIA, 
Naa Haute, 







INDJANAPOLIS, 


Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston, 


Lv. St. Louis 12n00n 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30 pm 
Ar. Indianapolis 


6 
Cincinnati, 
10. 
* Cleveland 
4.50 am 
“* Buffalo, 6.18 am 


“* NewYork 6.00 pm 
“* Boston, 9.05 pm 





SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 
“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R. 





M. E. INGALLS, £. 0. McCORMICE, 0D. B. MARTIN, 
President. Passenger Traffic Gen’ Passenger 
Manager. and Ticket Agent. 
CINCINNATI. 
{ ' 
AND 


Cairo Short Line, 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
—O —_ 
The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
FLORIDA 
ATLANTA, 


AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 





MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE. 


——_o——_ 
The True Winter Tourist Route to 


TEXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, 

Solid Trains — 
Ticket Offices; 


217 North Fourth Street and Union 





oct -5t. 


Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fiverything oe 


Needed in Schools of al! 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


» 
By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B, MERWIN & C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SREREEEEEES TAN) ald 
OBILE # 


AND 5 


OHio & HOME 
RR. | fl 


EXGU RSIONS 


Eastern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 











Have Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE & OHIO R.A. 


And its wee lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 
At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction 
points in time for the excursion train leaving 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. 

Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

Call on any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
a 7 OR and general information, or apply to 

. GREENE, E. E. POSEY, 
—o Agent., 108 N. Act’g Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 

St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 





No Question About what They Lo. 
HARD-HEARING 
WY MADE EASY 


. “SOUND “ Zz ~ A simple, soft aig 4 > - 
<a Vices. Safe to wear, invis- 
SShiscs AND’ awe ible and comfortable. May 


= WHAT THEY: — be returned if hearing is 

AD Do~.- o—~ not improved. Write for 

Gy, S booklet, **Sound Discs, 
Vii and What They Do.”’ 


Uj jis H. A. WALES CO. 


660 Ashland Block, 
CHICAGO. 
’ 
STENOGRAPHER'S Cuair, $5.00 
OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schook 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,lIL 











sOCTAVO 


MORNING BELLS, ‘2% 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 

One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


The W. W. WHITNEY C0O., 


Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 





THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The Best in the United States. Advantages— 
Many. Facilities—The best. Experience—Long 
Judgment—Excellent. Service—Honest. Satis- 
faction—Perfect. Upon the One Point of select- 
ing and recommending teachers, the Bureau 
concentrates its entire skill and influence. En- 
rollment fee, 75 cents. which includes The Public 
Schools, one year. This is a bi-monthly, 16 page 
educational journal, full of brilliant helps for 
schools. We charge only 4 per cent. al pear 
year’s salary if we locate you. Specialists wan- 
ted. Send 2c. stamp for full particulars. Ad- 
dress, G, D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky. 








PIANOS & ORGANS 

are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEYT «© CaMP, 


916 & 918 OliveSt., - ST. LOUIS. 
33> MENTION THIS PAPER. “© 


TA K H 








FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Teachers’ Tonics 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKINC! 


apers, SLO; Shats, SL00; 
BOTH, $1,75. 


The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment. Notto own it is to be “behind the light- 
house.” 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the m: arket, their i immense sale 
being practical proot of thei: popularity. 

For combinutions with other Sache. papers and 
magazines, address 

SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING C0., 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Wabash Ave. , Chicago, 
or Arkansas City, Kan, 










2 : Vapor and Wavr— 
$f. 4 fresh, salt, Meni £ 
8 5 
2 Es 
<3 Hi 
2: Fit 
ws 4 
se hk we 
«= » Centennial Award, se =3 
= 2 Medal and Diploma, - s 35 
A against the world. 5 ge 
B ae 
Agents and others Old Baths Renewed. re 
Send for Circulars. €, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovEeR ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
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tes p BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


NCINNATI 
Best Phy. Copper and Di n Ss 
% School, College & Academy ‘BELL 


‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 







aug-yl. 





Headache Cured 
FREE. 


a A FreeSample of Dr. Whitehall’s 


ME-CRIM-INE 
; (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
¥ the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
Br: 4 fect relief, and permanent pees 
. for all forms of HEADACHE and 
ie 4 NEURALGIA, 
Hes Sent on mention of this paper. 
KF Ny Sold by al] Druggists, 60c. PER BOX 
sg The Dr, Whitehall Med.Co.$. Bend, Ind. 





Oct.1 ¥t 





Teachers’ Duis, 8 


TEACHERS WANTED.— — American 





Boxof 50 Gigars fF 


18k BOLD is e 


\ w ately Charm aud Chain. Y% 


Cut This Adver tisement 





etter 


Sie watch and write to-day as thi 
THE NATIONAL MFC. ‘%& IMPORTING CO.,, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


will n 8 appear aa ain. Address 





Using “Adiposidia” gain 10 The, 

er month. Only genuine Fattene 
‘= ng Preparation ever discovered. 
age which acts like magic. Pare 


towars 4 cents. WOMEN 


WI1LOOX SPECIFIO OU., PMla, Pa. 
Mar-12-t 


SKINNY 


Abarmiess and delicious Bevere 








BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! 


Everybody. To attain such 
honor a good memory is necessary. The new 
Physiological discovery — Memory Restoratlve 
Tablets—quic kly and permanently increase the 
memory two to ten fold and gre atly augment in- 
tellectual power; difficult studies, lectures, etc. 
¢ =asily mastere -d truly marvelous, highly en- 
dorsed, your st ccess assured. Price, $1. 00, post- 
paid, Send for circular, 


MEMORY TABLET €O., 


novét 


Brainworkers. 


114 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 





It’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 
make the BEST desks, we 
can not beat them all In 
Low Prices. TRY US. 


A,H. ANDREWS & Co. 


25 Wabash Avenues Chicago. 





THE GREATEST 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY A 
OF THE CENTURY. 


& HAY FEVER 
DR. HAIR Iwill CURE. 


Bend you Free, a full size $1.00 bottle of my 
Asthma “Cure if you will s?mply pay express 
charges on delivery. A valuable Treatise on 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Hay Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B.W.HAIR, 233 W. 4th St. Cincinnati,O. 








SCHOOL contains ORIGINAL exercises 

and stories CAREFULLY 

GRADED, to conform to the 

AND vocabularies of the Primer, 

First Reader, Second Reader, 

HOME Third Reader and Upper 

9 Grade Readers; alsoan 

abundant supply of original 

St. Louis, Mo. and selected matter in prose 

and verse, to supplement any 

of the reading text booksin use in our Public 
Schools, in even the most advanced grades. 

It was started in 1884, in response to a specific 
demands from the St. Louis schools. In 1888 the 
School Board of St. Louis formally recognized 
its manifest usefulness by UNANIMOUSLY adopt- 
ing it asa part of the regular course of study in 
ALL the Grammar Schools of that city, and it 
has been continuously in use there ever since. 
Semi-monthly. Finely illustrated. The best and 
cheapest supplementary reading in the world. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample copy. Address, 


WM. L. THOMAS, 


70) Market St,, St. Louis, Mo. 





America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonkR: 
PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 


Only Stone Ballasted Track. 
i 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 
BETWEEN 
St. Louis AND Chicago. 
St. Louis AND Kansas City, 
Kansas City anD Chicago. 
++ oo sseett 
No Extra Charge for Passage in 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars nor in 
Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
ind Parlor Cars. 


. CHARLTON, 

Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 

Chicago, Il] 

RonRT. SOMERVILLI 

Gen, Agt. Pass. Dept., 195 South Clar 

Chicago, Hl. 

D. BOWES, 

Gen. Western Pass. Agt., 216 N 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A. ero TON, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Juncti Ticke 
Office, Kansas City, Mo 
J.M. HU NT 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 216 North Broa 
St. Louis, Mo. 





orth Broac iw ay, 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS, 


You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German, Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, ch Language. All 
questions answered and ercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lesson s), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAIT 
BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-’94-ly 












Class Record and Report 
Cards. 


WALKER’S CONVENIENT CL ASS RECORD sys- 
tematizes the teachers’ work; no guess work 
about it; absolutely accurate, wonderfully con- 
venient: 100 pages and will keep record of 50 
pupilsin ten studies or less two terms of nine 
months each; 8x15; handsomely and durably 
bound; cloth back; sent postage paid for 50 
cents; $35.00 per 100 copies. Monthly Report 
Cards, postage paid, 60 cents per 100, or $5.00 
per 1,000. Sample sheet of Crass Record and 
Report Card sent free. Address BENJAMIN K. 
FocntT, Publisher, 3943 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Vy THRELye 


Fararste Route x Qt Louis 





SOLID a TRAINS 


a. 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
AND TO BOSTON. 


seme 


ALAGE DINING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


To 
EANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAULand MINNEAPOLIS, 
a@rvrivtzouTt CHANGE @ 


PALACE RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS, 
SEATS FREE, 
ON senpsipccig-ns TRAINS. 


St. L me Se S. E. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union Depot. 
CHAS, M HAYS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, 
Cc. S, CRANE, 
Gen’ i Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 
H.V. P. TAYLOR, 


Ass’t Gen'IPass’r & Ticket Agt. 


| 
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COMPRISES THE 


UNDERGRADUATE DE 

PARTMENT. 

1704 Washington Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES 

E COLLEGE. 


M, S. SNOW, A, M., DEAN, 


b.. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
C. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Ba rane of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science. 


4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering. 


5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 


. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering 
®, Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10, The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesda 
June 17 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
M. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE 


III. 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrEcTOorR. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL 
1417 Lucas Place. 


W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completi: 
he two vears’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25 


WASHINGTON 


FOLLOWING 


, pept 


VII. 
jos, W. 


A Prey 


and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 


VIII. 
SCHOOL 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


UNIVERSITY 


D., Chancellor. 


LOUIS 
|e 


1818 
H. H. MU 


trance examinat 
» 24-25, 


MISSOU 
LEGE 


1818 
H. H. MU 


nce examination on Tuesda 


, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


: 


trance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
Tuesday and W 


This is a School fo 
A three year’s course, including Eng 
Studies, Drawing, C 


Pe 1 e 
varpentry, Pattern-making, A continuous experience of SEVEN years 
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